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= CONVENTION CALL 


Because of the shortage of paper and manpower this “Convention Call” is included in the 
AMERICAN TEACHER and will not be printed and mailed separately. THE PLACE OF 
THE CONVENTION WAS CHANGED FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO because no 
New York City hotel was available which would accept the convention terms of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Teachers. 


‘T= Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Teachers is hereby called to con- 
vene at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, August 14, 
1944, at the hour of 10 A.M., and will remain in session 
five days, or until such time as it has given full consider- 
ation to such matters as may be legally brought before it. 


REPRESENTATION 
RTICLES VI and VII of the constitution explain the 
rules of representation at the convention. Accord- 
ing to Article VII, Section 2, representation will be based 
on the average membership for the twelve months pre- 
ceding (but not including) June, 1944. 


One delegate may be elected by each local having a 
membership of 25 or less. For each additional 25 mem- 
bers up to 500, one additional delegate may be elected. 
Beyond 500 members and up to 1,000 members, one del- 
egate may be elected for each additional 50 members. 
Beyond 1,000 members, an additional delegate may be 
elected for each additional 100 members. 

It should be noted that fractions of 25 are not to be 
counted in determining the number of delegates or con- 
vention votes: 

Locals of 7 to 49 members will have one vote. 

Locals of 50 to 74 members will have two votes. 

Locals of 75 to 99 members will have three votes. 

Locals of 100 to 124 members will have four votes, etc. 


No local in arrears for two months (June and July) 
or more shall be entitled to representation. This means 
that per capita must be paid through June to July 1, 
if a local is to be represented. Locals chartered after 
July 15, 1944, will not be entitled to representation. 
Locals chartered from June 16 to July 15, inclusive, may 
secure representation by paying per capita for July and 
August. Locals chartered from May 16 to June 15, in- 
clusive, may secure representation by paying per capita 
for June and July. 

At the 1937 convention the credentials committee ruled 
that a delegate carrying proxy votes for locals (as pro- 
vided in Section 3, Article 7) must be a member of one 
of the locals represented. 

All pre-convention per capita payments should be paid 
before August 10, as the books will be closed on that 
date. According to the rules of the national organiza- 





Single Room—$3.85, $4.40 








tion, no per capita payments are accepted during the 
convention. 

To avoid any difficulty in the seating of delegates, 
credentials should bear not only the signature of the 
president and secretary of the local, but also the seal of 
the local. If the names of delegates are to appear on the 
original roll call, the duplicate credential forms must be 
returned to the national office before July 15. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

ft EACH delegate a card will be mailed listing the 

convention committees and requesting each delegate 
to designate the first, second, and third choice as to the 
committee on which the delegate desires to serve. As far 
as practicable, the Executive Council will be guided by 
the choices of delegates themselves in appointing com- 
mittees. 

In recent years the Council has been able to place 
nearly all delegates on the committees of their first 
choice. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ESOLUTIONS and other material which locals de- 
sire to have placed in the hands of delegates should 

be sent to the national office as soon as possible and will 
not be accepted for mimeographing after July 15, 1944. 


Locals are urged not to submit too many resolutions. 
Past history indicates that not more than approximately 
100 resolutions can be considered during the five days 
of the convention. This is an average of less than one 
resolution per local represented at the convention. 


Because of the excessive number of resolutions intro- 
duced, in many AFT conventions only a small proportion 
of them could be considered by the convention and the 
great majority had to be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil, which could not give adequate attention to them in 
the short time available. 

Resolutions submitted to the convention should be the 
result of careful deliberation by Jocals or state federa- 
tions—and not the mere expression of opinion by indi- 
viduals. It should be kept in mind that a national con- 
vention should deal largely with problems of interest to 
all locals. 


Hotel Rates—La Salle Hotel (La Salle and Madison Sts.) 


Double Bed—$4.95, $5.50, $6.60 (for two persons) 

Double Room with Twin Beds—$6.60, $7.70 (for two persons) 

Two Single Rooms—connecting bath—$5.50 and $6.60 (for two persons) 

Double Room and Single Room with connecting bath—$6.60 and $7.70 (for three persons) 
Two Double Rooms—connecting bath—$7.70, $8.80, $9.90 (for four persons) 
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Stimulating, Enjoyable Program Planned 
for AFT Summer School at Madison 


eee for the Teachers Vacation Conference, 
offered by the University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers, are now complete. The conference, 
sponsored by the AFT, will be held on the Uni- 
versity campus at Madison, Wisconsin, from June 
25 to July 8. Facilities are available for a most 
stimulating and enjoyable vacation: residence on 
the shores of beautiful Lake Mendota, with swim- 
ming, sun bathing, boating, fishing, picnicking, 
hiking, entertainment and social evenings, all in 
the order of the day. 

Today, however, teachers cannot be content 
with merely a vacation which recuperates the 
mind and body for return to the old job. New 
educational needs are demanding our attention 
and study. This is particularly true in the field 
of industrial relations where educational facilities 
for workers have been so inadequate and where 
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misunderstanding of labor’s aspirations has so 
largely dictated our judgments. To broaden our 
understanding and to prepare ourselves in some 
measure for this new and difficult responsibility, 
the conference has integrated into its schedule a 
program of study geared to these objectives. 

Running concurrently with the conference is 
an institute sponsored by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Although each 
group will have its own faculty, courses of study 
and classes, nonetheless all students will live to- 
gether, play together, participate in discussions 
together and on occasion study together. The in- 
sight and knowledge gained will serve to make 
the two weeks an unforgettable and enriching ex- 
perience. 


The following is a day’s program: 








THE MORNING SCHEDULE 
7:15- 7:45 BREAKFAST 
8:00- 9:50 OUR CHANGING SOCIAL OR- 
DER 
(Ist week) 
4 course showing the changing structure of 


our industrial society together with an analysis 
of the forces, economic and _ political, 
which have played their part in affecting the 
Recent trends in social thought are here 


social, 


changes 
given consideration. The labor movement and its 
place in the total picture will be given special 
emphasis. 

SELIG PERLMAN, Professor of 
nomics, The University of Wisconsin. 


8:00- 9:50 CURRENT ISSUES IN LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY 


(2nd week) 


Labor Eco 


In this course an objective analysis will be 
made of the policies and practices of labor unions 
and management in their relationship to one 
another and to the public 

EVA SCHWARTZMAN, Research 
and Instructor, The School for Workers 


10:00-10:50 THE TEACHER IN OUR 
CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


A course in analysis of the role the teacher 


Assistant 


can and should play, particularly as we face the 
postwar era, in the classroom and in the com 
munity. DR. THEODORE BRAMELD, College 
of Education, The University of Minnesota, first 
week; DR. THERESA WOOLFSON, Department 


of Economics, Brooklyn College, second week 


11:00-11:50 OUR POSTWAR WORLD 


A study of the economic, social and political 
problems of reconstruction, national and 
national. WILLIAM KNOWLES, Instructor, The 
School for Workers and Department of Econom 
ics, The University of Wisconsin 


inter 





A SEMINAR IN WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


The history, objectives, 


12:00-12:50 
scope of present day 
developments, techniques and methods in workers’ 
education will be given careful analysis. Observa 
tion of teaching techniques will be made possible 
by visits to workers’ classes. E. E. SCHWARZ- 
TRAUBER, Director of The School, and col 


laborators 

AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES 
1:45 LUNCH 

6:00 


\ time for 


1 :00- 
1:45- 


complete relaxation. Recreational 


facilities are available for every taste. Swimming 
instructor present each afternoon 

This period also open for those wishing special 
courses 

University campus lecture programs also open 


students. 


EVENING PROGRAM 


to all 


6:00- 7:00 DINNER 

7:00- 9:00 LECTURES, ENTERTAIN. 
MENT AND SOCIAL EVE- 
NING WITH WORKER-STU- 
DENTS 


The cost of the two weeks’ conference, includ- 
ing board, room and tuition, is $45. The-opening 
session will be held Sunday evening, June 25th, 
at the conference housing quarters, the location 
of which, along with other miscellaneous informa- 
tion, will be given to applicants in sufficient time 
before leaving for Madison. To be certain of 
housing accommodations and for further infor- 
applicants should communicate with 
Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Director, The 
School for Workers, 1214 W. Johnson St., 
Madison 5, Wisconsin, before June Ist. 


mation 


An Afternoon's 
“Activity” at the 


School for Workers 
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AFT Taxation Committee Urges Study 
of Spendings Tax 


By JOSEPH GREENBERG 


It is likely that our coming convention will pay 
major attention to the plight of the teacher and 
other fixed income groups in this period of in- 
creasing inflation. In order that the membership 
may be informed on the issues involved, the Tax- 
ation Committee has been carefully considering 
tax programs and other proposals to curb in- 
flation and finance the war. 

Recently we completed a committee referen- 
dum on the question of the spendings tax. The 
committee was about evenly divided for and 
against such a tax. It is probable that no definite 
recommendation will be made until the full com- 
mittee meets at the convention. To enable dele- 
gates to give intelligent consideration to the 
question when it arises on the convention floor 
the arguments offered by committee members 
are herewith presented. 

Roughly, a spendings tax proposes to tax all 
income spent by consumers above a given exemp- 
tion. Proposals have been made that the orig- 
inal exemption be equal to that under the income 
tax, or $2,000, or $2,500. Deductions would be 
permitted for savings, including investments in 
government bonds and in industrial stocks and 
bonds, increments in personal savings deposits, 
life insurance premiums, repayment of debt, etc. 

To illustrate, let us assume a family of four 
with an income of $4,000 per annum. If the ex- 
emption decided upon were equal to that of the 
income tax a deduction of $1,900 would be per- 
mitted. In addition, let us suppose that $100 has 
been paid out for insurance premiums, $400 for 
war bonds and stamps, and $100 added to per- 
sonal savings. The net taxable income would 
then be $1,500. If the spendings tax were levied 
at a flat rate of 5%, the tax would be $75; at 
a flat rate of 10%, $150. 

Some protagonists of this tax plan propose a 
graduated rate of taxation on spendings. If such 
a plan were adopted, 5% might be the rate on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income, 10% on the next 
$2,000, 15° on the next $2,000, etc. Under such 
rates the tax on the income discussed above 
would be $100—$50 on the first $1,000 at 5%, 
and $50 on the next $500, at 10%. 

Such is the plan simply presented. The fol- 
lowing arguments are advanced in its favor: 
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1. It would encourage savings and thus aid 
both in financing the war and putting a brake 
on inflation. 

2. To the extent that the scheme produces 
revenue it would aid in direct financing of the 
war effort through taxation, and reduce the bur- 
den on future generations which may result from 
the extensive sale of war bonds. 

3. If the tax is progressive it will place the 
burden on those best able to pay. With a rea- 
sonable minimum exemption no additional tax 
burden will be placed on the poor. 

4. It is superior to the income tax in that it 
protects the individual’s provision for the fu- 
ture through its allowable deductions of all sav- 
ings, and thus provides funds for post-war re- 
construction. (This is not offered as an argu- 
ment to replace the income tax by the spend- 
ings tax. Rather it is intended as a supplement.) 

5. It penalizes conspicuous consumption and 
thus aids in building morale and indirectly serves 
to act as a check on black market operations. 

6. Unlike all other consumption taxes, such as 
the sales tax, the spendings tax can be graduated 
and thus reach spendable income from tax-ex- 
empt securities, extensive property holdings, and 
large royalties. . 

Those committee members opposing the spend- 
ings tax offered the following arguments: 

1. The spendings tax, even though it may be 
progressive in nature, is essentially a sales tax. 
Acceptance of this tax would be an entering 
wedge for a national sales tax since the principle 
would be established. Even if no direct sales 
tax on commodities were levied it is likely that 
spendings tax exemptions would be constantly 
reduced with a consequent increase of the burden 
on the poor. The trend of taxation has been in 
this direction. 

2. The tax is essentially a tax on middle in- 
come groups, such as teachers. Even a graduated 
tax will not take a larger percentage of the in- 
come of the rich, since so large a portion of their 
income is saved and thus exempt from taxation. 
The greater the percentage of savings the smaller 
will be the burden of the spendings tax no matter 
how progressive the rates. The middle income 
groups are already bearing an undue share of the 
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costs of the war. 

3. It is questionable whether the spendings 
tax, with reasonable exemptions, would bring in 
enough revenue to compensate for the additional 
complications, annoyances, and evasions that 
would result. It is not unlikely that the chief 
beneficiaries would be accountants and lawyers. 

4. If the real purpose of the spendings tax is 
not revenue but the encouragement of savings, 
then, to the extent that this purpose were real- 
ized, it would be a compulsory savings levy. With 
a compulsory withholding feature already writ- 
ten into the income tax law this would merely 
be an additional burden upon the middle and 
low income groups, a burden which they are in 
no position to bear. As already pointed out, it 
would not affect the wealthy since they already 
save more than any minimum which might be 


established. 

5. Unless additional specific preventives of in- 
flation are enacted there can be no justification 
for increasing the burden upon the lower income 
groups. Congress has made it quite evident that 
it has little intention of curbing inflation. The 
spendings tax as a measure divorced from a full 
program of inflation control will solve no prob- 
lems. Indeed, it is suspicious that it is backed 
by the very groups which have refused to con- 
sider any other effective controls. 

These are the most powerful arguments ad- 
vanced on both sides of the question. The com- 
mittee would welcome correspondence from the 
locals on this and other tax matters. Address 
communications to Joseph Greenberg, Chairman, 
Committee on Taxation and School Finance, 
4119 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 


AF'L Plans for Postwar World 


throughout the world. 





president. 


cil of the American Federation of Labor has 
endorsed the conclusion of its Postwar Planning 
Committee that “the only safety from war is the 
international organization of peace.” The lead- 
ers of the Federation are convinced that in our 
shrunken and interdependent world the United 
States “can no longer rely on our favored geo- 
graphical position to maintain its national 
safety.” They reject, with equal emphasis, the 
proposal to make this “the American Century.” 
They affirm that were America at the end of this 
war to engage in aggressive rivalry for national 
dominance the result would be, not security, 
peace and a rising standard of living, but increas- 
ing suspicion, mounting military expenditures, 
imperialistic adventures, and war. 
The Federation likewise dismisses the alterna- 
tive of a power-alliance, and declares “it is im- 


B Y UNANIMOUS vote the Executive Coun- 


By DR. JOHN L. CHILDS 


At a historic meeting in New York on April 12 and 13, the AFL pre- 
sented a far-reaching postwar program designed to eliminate war, 
promote world prosperity and social justice, and safeguard freedom 


One of the participants in the drafting of the AFL program was Dr. 
John L. Childs, chairman of the AFT Commission on Education in the 
Postwar World, and a member of the AFL Postwar Planning Committee. 
The chairman of the AFL committee is Matthew Woll, AFL vice- 


perative that the United States do its full part to 
help develop a general system of mutual security.” 
This far-reaching decision is now official policy of 
the Federation, and will determine its general 
approach to the various specific problems in the 
international sphere. 

The moral principles of a democratic system of 
collective security have been admirably defined 
in the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. 
The American Federation of Labor refuses to 
regard these principles as mere platitudes and 
proposes rather to employ them as definite cri- 
teria by which to judge all programs for the 
organization of the peace. The Federation gives 
unqualified endorsement to the outline for the 
organization of a system of mutual security con- 
tained in the Four-Nation Declaration of the 
Moscow Conference, and it demands “that these 
principles be translated into policies and acts 
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both now and in the future.” 

The Report condemns present tendencies to- 
ward unilateral action on the part of the Great 
Powers and urges them to transform their war- 
time alliance of the United Nations into a lasting 
organization for peace. It calls upon the govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union, China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States to establish at 
once a United Nations Commission either to 
institute the “general International Organiza- 
tion’ referred to in the Moscow Agreement, or 
to serve provisionally in that capacity. 

The Federation sees nothing but disaster ahead 
if each of the great Powers pursues an indepen- 
dent program. It offers the leaders of our own 
government full support in any efforts they may 
undertake “to supplant tendencies toward uni- 
lateralism with genuine cooperative action which 
will broaden and deepen the mutual relations al- 
ready achieved by the United Nations.” 

The AFL recognizes that without the construc- 
tive collaboration of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in postwar tasks, the prospect of 
attaining a stable world organization is not good. 
It desires, however, that this cooperation be de- 
veloped through governmental agencies of the 
United Nations on which labor will be adequately 
represented, rather than by means of interna- 
tional trade union bodies. It still holds that the 
latter should be composed exclusively of “free 
and independent trade unions.” In time this 
policy may be modified, but for the present it is 
undoubtedly the controlling view of the AFL. 

The Federation believes in international po- 
licing. It assumes that “the initial organization 
for policing will grow out of the military situa- 
tion at the end of the war and will remain a 
primary responsibility of the Great Powers.” It 
considers this as merely a temporary arrange- 
ment, however, and recommends that the perma- 
nent program for international security be 
worked out by the United Nations as a whole. 
Justice and peace require a general world organ- 
ization which will include all nations—the small, 
as well as the large; the vanquished, as well as 
the victors. 

A lasting peace must rest on stable and just 
economic foundations. The international polit- 
ical and military program should “be associated 
with an economic program, designed not to ad- 
vantage certain nations at the expense of others, 
but to organize and utilize the new productive 
powers of industry and agriculture for the ad- 
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vancement of the standards of living of all peo- 
ples.” The Federation holds that “to accomplish 
this, it will be necessary to get rid of that kind 
of exploitation which tends to concentrate income 
in the hands of the few and prevents the great 
mass of workers from having the purchasing 
power to buy the things they need for daily life.” 
It contends that an expanding world economy is 
essential to peace, and that it will be necessary 
to lessen the barriers between nations so that 
there may be a larger interchange of goods and 
services for all. 

The report of the AFL Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee enumerates some of the specific institu- 
tions and policies which will be needed to achieve 
these ends. It declares “that the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is de- 
serving of universal support,” but asks for labor 
representation on its staffs. It urges that the 
International Labor Organization be enlarged 
and strengthened and it approves the projected 
plan for the Food and Agricultural Organization. 

The AFL believes that the problems of full 
employment and world peace are interrelated. We 
must recognize the organic connection between 
the attainment of a domestic economy of abun- 
dance and the achievement of international secur- 
ity. It holds that the postwar program of labor 
should be concerned with the attainment of both 
of these objectives; it insists that the best hope 
of success lies in a strategy that advances on both 
fronts at one and the same time. 

The Federation re-affirms its faith in free en- 
terprise. “The right to start a business and the 
right to choose a job form the basis of a free 
life.” But the system can enjoy the confidence 
and suppert of the working people only as it 
demonstrates ability to serve the well-being of 
the whole community. 

“We want a regime of economic freedom, but 
our enterprise system must demonstrate that it 
can function so as to husband and utilize, not to 
waste and dissipate our natural resources. We 
want free enterprise, but our productive system 
must be committed to the progressive raising of 
the national income and the maintenance of full 
employment. Such a system is necessarily op- 
posed to all tendencies toward monopoly restric- 
tion. We want free enterprise, but we also want 
an economy which will provide ample support 
for the health, educational, recreational, and sim- 
ilar public services so essential to the welfare of 
the working people in our industrial society. 
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Finally, we want a program of economic enter- 
prise which will not be repressive, but will sup- 
port the free exercise of civil and political lib- 
erties.” 

The report of the Postwar Committee holds 
that “‘the right to work and the right to quit work 
are among the basic rights of free man.” After 
more than a century of struggle the right of the 
worker to unite with his fellows to protect and 
advance his interests has, through the National 
Labor Relations Act, been made part of the law 
of the land. The Federation will struggle to ex- 
tend this right so that it may cover all workers. 

“Free and independent organizations of the 
people are an indispensable means of checking 
concentration of economic and govermental 
power.” As a means of curbing the undemocratic 
trend toward private concentration of wealth and 
monopoly, and the centralization of economic 
and political power in the hands of government 
officials, more adequate provision should be made 
in both industry and government for the partici- 
pation of laborers, farmers, and consumers “in 
the formulation, administration and the evalua- 
tion of over-all economic policies.” 

The Federation points to the danger of the 
“narrow pressure group tactic.”’ It believes that 
“all will suffer disaster, if the powerful organ- 
izations of finance, business, farmers, and labor 
seek merely to advance their own interests with- 
out regard for the consequences on the commu- 
nity as a whole.” To meet this difficulty and to 
provide means for the democratic development 
of economic policies in the transition from the 
war to the peace economy the Federation “pro- 
poses that Congress authorize the establish- 
ment of an Office of War Mobilization and Ad- 
justment with an Economic Commission com- 
posed of representatives of workers, employers, 
and farmers.” 

The Federation calls attention to the remark- 
able productive power of our country as shown 
by the national war effort. It holds that this 
demonstrated production potential of America 
“calls for a revision of all former estimates of 
what is possible and desirable.”’ It sees no valid 
reason for not using these productive powers in 
peace-time to provide better homes, better food 
and clothing, more adequate medical care, finer 
communities, and richer educational and cultural 
opportunities for all. It asks that policies of 
government, management, agriculture, and labor 
be directed to the realization of these high levels 


of production and employment. 

The report sketches the main elements in a 
program designed to care for the millions to be 
demobilized from both the armed forces and the 
war industries once hostilities end. It asks that 
plans for public works and housing projects be 
ready to provide employment during this emer- 
gency. It also demands that an adequate retrain- 
ing and Federal unemployment insurance pro- 
gram be organized to provide for those who may 
not be able to find jobs immediately. It urges 
that fiscal policies be designed to help the nation 
achieve its goal of jobs for all who want to work. 

Those who know that we are in a revolution- 
ary period, and believe that our own country 
must, of necessity, play a crucial role at this 
juncture in human history, will be encouraged 
that the American Federation of Labor with its 
millions of members has boldly stated its own 
positions. By thus defining its views on the main 
issues of the day and making them available to 
the public through this report, the Federation 
has made a notable contribution to democracy in 
our own country and in the world. Once again 
organized labor has given impressive evidence of 
the fact that “there has been, there is, and there 
can be no lasting conflict between a movement 
created by the working people and democratic 
purposes and processes.” 





Recent Developments in 
Oklahoma City Case 


Mr. Kuenzli recently visited Oklahoma 
City to confer with officers of the local and 
local attorneys concerning the “yellow dog”’ 
contract case. Legal investigation has re- 
vealed that an old Oklahoma law prohibit- 
ing “yellow dog” contracts is probably still 
valid. If so, the contract presented to the 
Oklahoma City teachers is clearly illegal. 
AFT attorneys are planning a suit to test 
the validity of the law. 

On his return Mr. Kuenzli said: “Civic 
leaders are hoping to make Oklahoma City 
one of the leading aeronautical centers of 
the nation. Certainly no city employing 
such out-moded and undemocratic proce- 
dures in its school system can justly claim 
the right to be an important center for the 
modern aviation industry.’ 
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Education and Postwar America 


By DR. GEORGE S. COUNTS 


Among the distinguished speakers who addressed the AFL Post- 
war Forum in New York on April 12 and 13 was Dr. George S. 
Counts, AFT vice-president. All the speakers were outstanding 
figures in the fields of labor, industry, farming, commerce, gov- 
ernment, economics, education, international affairs, or social 
welfare. This article includes the major portion of Dr. Counts’ 


address. 


N SPITE of the long struggle to build an edu- 
I cational system worthy of our democracy and 
commensurate with our professions of freedom 
and equality, our program for rearing the young 
is still marked by many weaknesses and .nade- 
quacies. This second World War, like the first 
of a generation ago, has revealed many perfectly 
shameless deficiencies in the education of the 
greatest and richest of the democracies. The 
war has shown that we have failed to develop 
to the full our most fertile natural resource—the 
powers and talents of our people. This failure 
has weakened our military effort both at home 
and abroad and has thus imperiled our existence 
as a nation. 

Our armed strength is well below its potential 
because of our neglect of our children during the 
period between the wars. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young men, in the 
years of greatest vigor and vitality, have been 
barred from the armed services because of pre- 
ventable and remediable physical defects. Other 
hundreds of thousands have been denied the 
opportunity to serve their country in its hour of 
direst need because of their inability to read and 
write their native tongue. In fact, 13.5 per cent 
of our male population over twenty-five have 
been found to be “functionally illiterate.” In 
several states this percentage is above thirty. 
Many draftees, according to reliable reports, have 
never even held pen or pencil in their hands. 
Their understanding of the problems of the age, 
of the tasks outlined in the great documents of 
this conference, is something that must be left 
to the imagination. These severe educational dis- 
abilities, as we all know, are peculiarly the 
heritage of the children of the poor and the 
underprivileged. The Negro, of course, suffers 
most grievously. 

We have known for some time, moreover, that 
despite the great strides made during the last 
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generation in extending the opportunities of 
higher education—general, technical, and pro- 
fessional—to our youth, a record without parallel 
in the whole history of education, the student 
population of our colleges and universities con- 
tinues to bear the stamp of class privilege. Only 
a comparatively few young men and women from 
the ranks of labor enter the doors of these insti- 
tutions. And this is due, not to lack of ability, 
but rather to the hard realities of economic condi- 
tion. 

The removal of these varied deficiencies in our 
practices will require the devotion of increased 
financial resources to educational purposes. If we 
can maintain approximately full employment and 
full production in postwar America, a program 
to which the present conference is committed, 
all of this and more is easily possible. It will re- 
quire, however, a large measure of federal support 
for education. Such support has long been in- 
cluded in the program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The tasks of education in postwar America, 
however, cannot be conceived wholly in terms of 
inherited educational patterns. The advance of 
knowledge and the spread of industrial civiliza- 
tion are opening up new educational horizons. In 
three great areas in particular we may expect 
significant developments in the future—in the 
areas of early childhood education, of youth edu- 
cation, and of adult education. 

In recent years the findings of scientific 
research have corroborated the time-honored 
maxim that from the standpoint of individual 
growth the first six years are far more important 
than any other period of life. We know now that 
these early years are crucial, not only for the 
molding of character and personality, but also 
for the development of mental processes and 
intellectual powers. In terms of the cultivation 
of the talents of our people the expenditure of 








funds on the care and education of the young 
during this so-called pre-school period would 
undoubtedly bring greater rewards than a similar 
expenditure at any other age. Whether the 
method adopted should be that of establishing 
nursery schools or of extending appropriate serv- 
ices to home and family, or of both, is a question 
that remains to be answered. 

A second area in which many changes will 
have to come is that of inducting the youth, 
young people between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four, into the complex life, and particu- 
larly the economic life, of our industrial society. 
With the advance of the machine and the separa- 
tion of the worker from ownership of the tools 
of production, the young have been increasingly 
removed from direct participation in the process 
of making a livelihood. The task of giving to the 
young actual work experience. a sense of the dig- 
nity of all useful labor, a knowledge of the social 
relations and conditions of the job, an under- 
standing of the role of labor unions, a conviction 
that the right to work is one of the most basic 
rights of a free man, a conviction that the obli- 
gation to work is one of the most basic obligations 
of a free society, a conviction that the worker 
is entitled to the fruits of his labor—all of this 
is an educational task of the greatest urgency. 

The field of adult education is a third critical 
area. One of the most striking characteristics of 
industrial civilization is its dynamic quality. Out 
of our great laboratories and production plants 
there comes a perpetual and growing stream of 
discoveries and inventions. If the individual is to 
live well in such a civilization, he must be capable 
both of making adjustments to and of assisting 
in shaping new conditions. This means that as 
long as there is life there should be education. 
It is here that a properly conceived program of 
worker’s education should play a large role. It 
has been suggested that in the world of the future 
every worker, and not just the university profes- 
sor, should be given a sabbatical year, one year 
off in seven on full pay, to continue his education, 
to enrich his experience, to improve his mind. 
Perhaps this might be one way of meeting the 
threat of unemployment in postwar America. 

Among the new educational horizons opening 
before us should be mentioned finally those new 
and powerful instruments of education which 
technology has given us—the press, the moving 
picture, and the radio. We have learned in the 
past generation that these great engines for the 
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enlightenment, the degradation, or the molding 
of the mind are no less powerful in their sphere 
than the great modern engines of war—the tank, 
the battleship, and the airplane—are in theirs. 
That a great struggle over the control and use 
of these mighty agencies is already under way is 
apparent to us all. That they might be employed 
either to strengthen or to subvert and destroy our 
democracy is written clearly in the record of the 
last quarter of a century. We in the labor move- 
ment must not sleep at this particular switch. 

The desired educational program is not to be 
achieved by a mere modification of the details of 
our existing program, or by altering the mechanics 
and structure of the school system. The problem 
goes deeper. We must fashion a conception of 
education equal to the tasks which confront us. 
We must meet the challenge of the totalitarian 
movements boldly and positively. We must in- 
troduce into our educational program three great 
emphases or guiding principles and thus give to 
our education a grandeur suited to the age in 
which we live. 

First, we must give to the young an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the great scien- 
tific and technological revolution which has de- 
stroyed much of the world of our fathers and has 
set the framework of the world of our children. 
This requires, from the kindergarten through the 
university, a far more comprehensive program 
of instruction in the basic sciences and tools of 
precision than anything now to be found in our 
schools. Also, through classroom, laboratory, and 
shop, through press, radio, and moving picture, 
through excursion, observation of industry, occu- 
pational training, and carefully supervised work 
experience, the young should be made familiar 
with the basic materials, processes, and instru- 
ments of production—the natural resources of 
soil, minerals, forests, and water, the diverse 
sources, forms, and uses of energy, the processes 
of chemistry and the creation of new materials, 
the processes of metallurgy and the making of 
machines, the agencies of transportation and com- 
munication, the utilization of human resources 
and labor power, and the organization of the 
whole process of production from the standpoint 
of the worker, the consumer, and the local, na- 
tional and world community. 

In addition we should have our boys and girls 
trace the advance and spread of the technological 
revolution in terms of its impact upon human 
society. We should help them to grasp the signifi- 
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cance of the fabulous power that technology has 
placed in the hands of man—power to produce 
goods and services, power to enlarge and enrich 
the life of all, power to mold the mind of vast 
populations, power to degrade and impoverish 
the human spirit, power to torture, to kill, to 
destroy. Also we should help them to understand 
the new patterns of social structure and relation- 
ships which the advance of technology has 
brought in its train—the extension of community 
boundaries and institutional reaches, the integra- 
tion of society on a scale hitherto unimagined, the 
contraction of the earth to the dimensions of a 
neighborhood, the compounding of disaster resi- 
dent in the parochial, class, national, religious, 
and racial prejudices and hatreds of the past, the 
laying of the material foundations of some kind 
of world order. In a word, we should strive actu- 
ally to induct them into the age and the world 
in which they must live. 

Secondly, we must give to the young a great 
and challenging conception of the history, life, 
and future of the American people. Here perhaps 
is the greatest weakness of our education—a 
moral weakness, moreover, which the totalitarian 
movements have exploited effectively. A truly 
great education must express a truly great con- 
ception of life. Such a conception, far surpassing 
in challenge and appeal anything the totalitarians 
can offer, can be distilled and fashioned from 
our humane and democratic heritage. 


This conception should be compounded from 
elements of diverse origin. It should take from 
the Hebraic-Christian ethic the idea of the worth 
of the individual human being, the affirmation 
of the brotherhood of all races and peoples, the 
injunction that the strong should show mercy 
toward the weak. Also it should embrace the 
faith of the ancient Greeks in the mind and 
powers of man, the Anglo-Saxons’ love of indi- 
vidual and political liberty, the fierce assertion of 
social equality of the American frontier, the de- 
mands of the working people of the world for 
economic justice, the sense of social and commu- 
nity welfare expressed in the co-operative move- 
ment, and the promise of material security and 
abundance offered by technology. By identifying 
our people historically with this great conception 
of life, we should give social direction and moral 
purpose to the entire educational enterprise. 

If we are to avoid sterility, however, we must 
succeed in conveying to the young a dynamic 
conception of America—a conception of an 
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Amerita with a future as well as a past, a future 
bright with hope and adventure, with opportu- 
nity for significant sacrifice and achievement. We 
must convey to them the idea that America is not 
finished, but rather is in full career both at home 
and in the world. We must enlist their energies, 
their enthusiasms, their talents in the ever more 
complete realization of democratic purposes and 
the fulfillment of the promise of American his- 
tory. But we must teach them that these great 
ends are to be achieved, not through violence and 
dictatorship, but through the peaceful and ra- 
tional processes of democracy. 

Third, we must give to the young a vision of 
a world order in which the American people can 
live as a free nation. We should tell them defi- 
nitely that we cannot live wholly to ourselves, 
that some kind of world order is on the way. We 
should get them to see, moreover, that, while the 
technological revolution has decreed that the 
earth shall be one, it has not determined the char- 
acter of the world order which we shall have. We 
know that, if Hitler had won, he would have 
established an order ruled by a master race or 
people, with the other races or peoples assigned 
to varying degrees of servitude or slavery. When 
we win, let us hope that we shall build an order 
of free and equal peoples. This means in general 
that we must teach the young to work for the 
removal of those severe disabilities which the 
strong have sought to impose upon the weak in 
this world. It means in particular that we must 
teach them that the colored races of the earth, 
including the American Negro, should enjoy 
equal rights to the material and spiritual heritage 
of mankind. In a word, if we are to realize the 
professed aims of the United Nations in the 
present war, we must cultivate both in ourselves 
and in our children a definite world-mindedness, 
an awareness of world citizenship, a feeling of 
responsibility toward all nations and peoples, a 
sense of belonging to a common humanity. 

It is of course apparent that no one nation can 
be expected to embark upon such a program 
alone, just as no one nation can be expected to 
disarm itself physically in a world where other 
nations are armed to the teeth. 

If we are to have peace on the earth, the 
two-fold problem of physical and psychological 
disarmament will have to be solved. This means 
a world-wide program of education for peace. 

The achievement of the educational purposes 
here outlined will of course depend in large part 
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on the qualities, the abilities, and the status of 
the teaching profession. But this is a subject that 
cannot be elaborated in the present paper. Suffice 
it to say that the guiding purpose of the American 
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LORENCE 
F ROOD, of St 
Paul, Minnesota, one 
of the great educa- 
tional leaders in 





America, passed 
away April 13, after several months of illness. 
She was active up to a short time before her 
death. 

Her work stands on a par with that of other 
great educational leaders, in that she gave gen- 
erously of her intelligent insight, her strength, 
and her personality, in order to fight for and 
preserve the rights of children and teachers in 
public school education. Her personality, like 
that of all great leaders, was one of kindness, 
understanding, generosity and good humor with 
a firm, staunch adherence to what she felt was 
right, and great courage and fearlessness in up- 
holding the right even to the extent of sacrifice 
of her personal interests. 

Her activities were as broad as her interests. 
She began her career as a kindergarten teacher 
in the St. Paul schools. Later she became a 
teacher in the St. Paul Normal School. The 
teachers she taught are now among the best in 
kindergarten education in St. Paul. Later she 
was chosen as a supervisor of kindergartens in 
the St. Paul Department of Education. While 
supervisor she led the way to a better under- 
standing of what the education of the young child 
should be. She was a pioneer in progressive 
methods in early childhood education. 

On retiring from school life she became execu- 
tive secretary for the St. Paul Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Association, in which capacity she 
served for the last twenty-five years. 

Early in her school life she became interested 
in the rights of the teacher, and during these 
years she organized the St. Paul Teachers under 
the name Grade School Teachers’ Association. 
In the year 1918 she was a leader in establishing 
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Federation of Teachers is to develop a profession 
capable of discharging the heavy responsibilities 
placed upon education by our democratic indus- 


trial society. 


Loses Educational Leader 


in Death of Florence Rood 


a branch of the American Federation of Teach- 


Paul. Under her leadership the St. 


Paul local has grown in numbers and achieve- 


ers in St. 


ment. She served as president of the American 
Federation of Teachers and also as vice-president. 

Her activities also included several terms as 
president of the Ramsey County Farmer-Labor 
Women’s Association, which she helped to or- 
ganize; appointment by Governor Floyd B. Olson 
to the State Board of Education, 
where she made significant contribution to the 
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educational system of Minnesota; and work on 
the civic committee of the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly. She also served as delegate to 
many conventions of the Minnesota State Fed- 
Federation of 


eration of Labor and American 


Teachers. Through these activities she became 
not only an important leader but a great strength 
in labor and educational work throughovt the 
nation. 

It is largely through her efforts and unselfish 
work that teachers in St. Paul enjoy the privi- 
leges of a sound retirement fund, increased sal- 
aries, relief from oppression by the administration 
and a strong organized force to protect teacher 
rights. 

Her advice was sought by civic bodies, by 
promoters of community projects, and by indi- 
viduals young and old. To all she 
benefit of her keen wisdom and human under- 
standing. She gave generously and without ap- 
parent Her buoyant good humor, 
coupled with her gay laughter, often cleared the 


gave the 


weariness. 


day when the teacher’s road was beset with ob- 
stacles. 

Florence Rood has left an example of worthy 
service. She lent a ready ear to everyone who 
needed her counsel. She was sought not only as 
a leader, but, as a personal friend. Her memory 
will be perpetuated in the hearts and lives of the 
little children and the teachers whom she served. 

LETTISHA HENDERSON - 
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FLORENCE ROOD 


LORENCE ROOD lived her philosophy in 
i... daily life. She would compromise on 
methods or program, but never on principle. Ab- 
solute honesty with herself and with her associ- 
ates was the fundamental precept of her way of 
life. Her background of early New England Puri- 
tanism was as much a part of her as was the pio- 
neer spirit which brought her forebears to the 
West. 

She looked forward courageously, but always 
retained a perspective for past achievements. 
She asked merely for justice; but she extended 
kindness. 

In her classroom teaching, each child was to 
her a person not only demanding attention but 
enjoying cooperation. 

Reluctantly, she left the classroom only be- 
cause she thought she could serve better else- 
where. So she took up her work for the teachers 
of St. Paul, to protect and preserve their pension 
rights. 


She was active in every phase of ‘civic and 
political life of her community. She held many 
high offices in the Minnesota labor movement. 
She contributed richly to the building of the 
Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, and fought with 
that group when it served the farmers and the 
workers. She held local, state, and national office 
in the American Federation of Teachers. As 
president of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers her vision, her courage, and above all her 
intellectual honesty made her contribution a 
rich one. 

Florence Rood’s tremendous capacity for 
friendship won for her the deep affection and 
appreciation of those with whom she served. 

Tolerant liberal, brilliant thinker, courageous 
reformer, Florence Rood has left an imprint on 
American which is in itself a far 
greater tribute than we who benefit from her 


education 


could ever express. 
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The following resolution was adopted at 
the regular meeting of the St. Paul Federa- 
tion of Women Teachers on Monday, April 
17, 1944: 

Wuereas, In the death 
Rood, the Federation of Women Teachers 


of Florence 


as well as the city of St. Paul has sustained 
a great loss, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Rood had a large share 
in originating the movement in this city 
for the organization of classroom teachers 
into a group for professional and economic 
betterment; she gave unlimited time, per- 
sonal vigor, and effectiveness, to all for- 
ward looking programs promoted by this 
organization, and 

WHEREAS, As a teacher she maintained a 
high professional standard of education, 
her goal being the advancement of those 
under her direction, her fine technique of 
work and practical idealism having carried 
her influence through the years into the 
lives of those with whom she was associ- 
ated, and 

Wuereas, She, ever mindful of her re- 
sponsibility to society, identified - herself 
actively with social, educational, and eco- 
nomic groups, not only in the city, but in 
the state and nation as well, and 
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WHEREAS, Miss Rood, as a counselor, 
patiently weighed all problems, giving ad- 
vice with rare wisdom and an uplifting 
humor, and having once made a decision, 
she never yielded until wrong was made 
right or a justified claim established, for 
she had the wisdom to know what to do, 
the skill to know how té do it and the will 
to give the service where needed; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That we, 
the members of the St. Paul Federation of 
Women Teachers, in meeting assembled, 
do pledge ourselves to carry on to the best 
of our ability, the principles and ideals of 
our gallant friend and associate, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we ex- 
tend heartfelt sympathy to the members of 
Miss Rood’s family and express the pro- 
found sorrow of those who count it a priv- 
ilege to have been among her friends and 
associates, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to the members 
of her family, to the Board of Directors of 
the American Federation of Teachers, to 
the State Federation of Teachers, to the 
AMERICAN TEACHER, to the Department 
of Education, and to the public press. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 


**"EVERAL months ago, the President of the 

United States declared that he favored 
legislation providing for compulsory military 
training for the youth of our country. Since the 
President has made that statement, a number of 
bills providing therefor have been introduced. 
The May Bill, H. R. 3947, is generally regarded 
as expressing the official Administration point of 
view. This bill declares ‘that the Congress hereby 
declares that it be the national policy that the 
future peace and security of the nation requires 
that every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
States and every male alien residing therein 
should receive at least one year of military and 
naval training through a system of universal 
military training.’ 

“Obviously, if the free and peace-loving na- 
tions of the world are to preserve and to protect 
the peace of the world, there must be provision 
for military organization to implement the pro- 
gram for preserving the peace. Obviously, also, 
it is only fair to ask each person to share in all 
burdens and tasks which are required to imple- 
ment any principle of government which is 
deemed essential to the preservation of that gov- 
ernment and its program. 

“Tt seems to me that the questions confronting 
us, as teachers, at this time are: when should 
such training be given; what should be its form; 
for how long a period should such training be 
taken; and at what age should it be taken.” 

In the above quoted terse report, Miss Bor- 
chardt, legislative representative, has presented 
problems meriting consideration. That adoption 
of a program of compulsory military training is 
imminent as a matter of national policy seems 
obvious. The following are some views expressed 
in part by the writer at the December Council 
meeting. 

We believe that compulsory military training 
should be limited to one year of training imme- 
diately following high school graduation. Cer- 
tainly, a year of concentrated drill and advanced 
study would occur when the trainees are at the 
best possible age to benefit therefrom. The lapse 
of a year before entering college would result in 
more mature individuals entering college with the 
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probability of their benefiting to a greater degree 
as a result. Despite the ballyhoo of a few col- 
leges experimenting in attracting younger youths, 
experience seems to indicate that the quality of 
collegiate work suffers when the entrance age 
levels are markedly reduced. 

We believe that the training should concern 
itself with intensive courses in the following 
fields: physical fitness, mathematics, science, me- 
chanics, with a modicum of essential drill. 

Physical fitness, the development of health and 
stamina, is the bedrock of any competent military 
force. To acquaint our youth with health prob- 
lems at the time when they are about to begin 
their employment or collegiate careers will power- 
fully assist in elevating the health standards of 
the entire nation. 

Intensive courses in science and mathematics 
supplementing the high courses and 
courses in technical skills are demanded because 
of the nature of mechanized technological war- 
fare. The crying need of present inductees, as 
attested by military authorities, has been for 
men trained in these several fields. Working 
knowledge of mathematics and science and me- 
chanical skills are fundamental to success in 
manipulation of precision devices upon which 
detection, location, trajectory, range, and demoli- 
tion depend. No trainee can cover the full range 
of mechanical skills demanded in diversified 
mechanized warfare, but trainees can be given 
training in selected skills so that in time of fu- 
ture need, vast numbers of trained mechanics 
will be available. These skilled trainees will be 
able to serve as a part of the armed forces, but 
equally important, they will be able to teach 
these skills to the draftees of the future. Cer- 
tainly, we should all be thankful that the Smith- 
Hughes Act made available to America in the 
present crisis a group of technologically trained 
men who were able to serve as instructors of the 
huge army of production which has surpassed in 
speed and quantity of output anything the world 
has heretofore known. 

We advocate that summer sessions of the train- 
ing program be conducted in training camps 
throughout the country in which the benefits of 
outdoor life will accompany the completion of the 
year’s training and in which rudiments of the 
more fundamental types of strictly military drill 
will be acquired. 

We believe that the program should not be 
limited to men, but that it should be made avail- 
able to women at least on a voluntary if not ona 
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compulsory basis. 

These views are those of the writer and do not 
represent in any way the opinion of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. We do believe, 
however, that the forthcoming convention of the 


American Federation of Teachers should give 
consideration to these problems, and that it 
should evolve a program which we should strive 
to have enacted into law. ° 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 


Minnesota's Experimental College 


By H. T. MORSE, Associate Director 
The General College, University of Minnesota 


NTIL fairly recently a college education 
U was looked upon primarily as providing.an 
opportunity for culture or professional training” 
involving a high degree of specialization. But 
after World War I there was a tremendous influx 
of students into institutions of higher education, 
many of whom were not suited to or did not fit 
into the traditional pattern of college curricula. 
The colleges were slow to adapt their programs 
to the needs of the new students. Courses in the 
freshman and sophomore years were still organ- 
ized primarily for those who intended to go on 
for advanced work of a specialized or profession- 
al level. Little provision was made in the way of 
educational or vocational guidance for students 
who did not fit into the traditional curricular 
mould. 

Over half the students entering college dropped 
out before completing the requirements for a de- 
gree. Since the introductory courses in many de- 
partments were all too often used to weed out the 
students “unsuited for a college education,” those 
so weeded out were frequently embittered rather 
than enlightened by their college experience. 
What little work they may have completed con- 
sisted of fragments, which had limited meaning 
for an individual not taking the further work to 
which the beginning courses were the introduc- 
tion. 

By 1930, a number of colleges and universi- 
ties, realizing the educational waste of the tradi- 
tional system, began to experiment with new 
Many of these experi- 
ments have attracted national attention and have 
stimulated the development of new concepts in 
higher education. Among the more widely-known 
of these are the experimental programs at 
Antioch, Rollins, Stephens, Sarah Lawrence, Ben- 
nington, and at the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Chicago. 


courses and curricula. 


The General College of the University of Min- 
nesota, established in 1932 after much careful 
planning, was a new departure in two-year ter- 
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minal college education which has also attracted 
national interest. President Lotus Delta Coff- 
man, during whose regime the college was planned 
and its program begun, stated in part concerning 
it: 

“TI became interested in the establishment of 
the General College for two reasons: one, to 
provide an opportunity for the study of the in- 
dividual abilities, interests and potentialities of 
a very considerable number of young people 
whose needs were not being met elsewhere in the 
university; and second, to experiment with a new 
program of instruction, a program which involves 
the revamping, reorganizing and reevaluating of 
materials of instruction with a view to familiariz- 
ing students more with the world in which they 
are to live and which uses techniques of instruc- 
tion which have not been regarded as pedagogi- 
cally respectable in many colleges and universi- 
ties.”” 

The curriculum of the General College is based 
upon the idea of providing general education at 
the college level. General education is a term 
which has been given a variety of interpreta- 
tions, though there is probably general agreement 
that it refers to those phases of education, not 
closely identified with specialized study or voca- 
tional training, which should be basic to normal 
human living in a free society. It should try to 
give the individual an awareness and understand- 
ing of problems of contemporary living, the cul- 
tural, social and technological heritage of his 
age, and develop in him the ability to think crit- 
ically, to weigh basic human values, and to ap- 
preciate the products of creative thought and ex- 
pression. It should prepare him for effective par- 
ticipation in democratic society and at the same 
time stimulate and allow full scope to his individ- 
ual interests and talents. 

1From a letter referring to the establishment of the General 
College written by President Lotus D. Coffman to Mr. Edward 
E. Day, then Director of the General Education Board, July 29, 
1936. Quoted in Ivol Spafford and Others, Building a Curriculum 
for General Education: An Appraisal of the General College 


rwagee. University of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis. 1943. 
Pp. : 
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The total curriculum of the college was organ- 
ized in terms of comprehensive areas.. The pur- 
pose of this organization was to provide some 
unity of educational experience for the students 
and to avoid the excessive fragmentation which 
had been characteristic of the program of many 
students who completed only one or two years in 
the University previous to the establishment of 
the General College. The program within the 
college now consists of nine such areas. These 
are: 1. Individual Orientation. 2. Home Life 
Orientation. 3. Social Civic Orientation. 4. 
Vocational Orientation. 5. Biological Sciences. 
6. General Arts. 7. Human Development Stud- 
ies. 8. Literature, Speech, and Writing. 9. 
Physical Science Studies. Each area consists of 
a core course with a number of contributing 
courses which provide additional learning in the 
same general area. Thus, for example, in the 
Social Civic Orientation area the core course is 
Current History. Each student takes in addition 
to the core course a minimum number of credits 
in some of the other related courses: United 
States in World Civilization; Government Stud- 
ies; Our Economic Life; Formation of Public 
Opinion. When a student has completed the 
minimum course requirements, he will take an 
examination covering the entire area. This ex- 
amination is designed to test how much the stu- 
dent has assimilated from all of his courses as 
well as his outside-of-school experiences in under- 
standing basic social relationships and institu- 
tions. To complete the requirements for the 
Associate in Arts degree given at the end of two 
years of study in the General College, the stu- 
dent must complete ninety quarter credits of 
work and pass four such comprehensive exam- 
inations. 

It will be noted by reference to the nine areas 
indicated above that there is some difference in 
approach. The first four are organized in terms 
of carefully determined needs of adults in mod- 
ern society. That is to say, the Individual Orien- 
tation area attempts to unify the student’s en- 
tire intellectual and social experience by provid- 
ing him with a satisfying philosophy of life. The 
Home Life Orientation area attempts to pro- 
vide the understanding and knowledge basic to 
satisfactory home and family adjustment. The 
Social Civic area provides courses which will 
give the young citizen an understanding of his 





“The complete program and its development are effectively 
described in Spafford, op. cit 
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relationship to his government—local, state, and 


national—and also to the modern world in which 
he lives. The Vocational Orientation area pro 
vides an introduction to the problems of the 
various abilities and characteristics necessary for 
success ‘in given occupations. Here the student 
is enabled to explore preliminary interests and 
to compare his talents and interests with those 
given occupational 


necessary for success in 


fields. The other five areas are concerned with 
general fields of knowledge in terms of subject 
matter. 

oA significant contribution of the General Col- 
lege to a program of higher education has been 
its well-developed counseling system. If any edu- 
cational program is to be really effective, the in- 
stitution and the instructors must know the char- 
acteristics, the abilities, the interests, and the 
backgrounds of the students whom they teach.’ 
In the effort to get this detailed and necessary 
knowledge and understanding, the Getieral Col- 
lege has built up since 1935 a guidance pro- 
gram which is an outstanding aspect of its offer- 
ing. The counseling of students and their edu- 
cational advising is participated in by all staff 
members in the college. At entrance, each stu- 
dent is assigned or may choose an adviser who 
then becomes his program adviser in matters of 
registration, change of courses, and continued 
educational progress. In addition to the faculty 
adviser, the college has trained clinical psychol- 
ogists whose major function is to advise students 
in terms of educational need, prospects, and vo- 
cational plans. 

One of the most difficult and yet most sig- 
nificant services which the counselors render is 
that of attempting to adjust a student’s voca- 
tional aims to his demonstrated or predicted abil- 
ities. Many students come to the college with 
unrealistic vocational choices. They may aspire 
to go into the professions or hope to get high- 
powered managerial positions, although the in- 
dications from their pattern of abilities and their 
educational progress may indicate clearly that 
such goals are far beyond their attainment. 
These students are gently led to an understand- 
ing of the gap between their desires and the pos- 
sibility of their fulfillment by a frank discussion 
of their relative standing on a variety of aptitude 
and interest tests, and are counseled to think 


The second of the recent four-volume report on the General 
College is a thorough study of its students—Cornelia T. Williams, 
These We Teach: A Study of General College Students. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis. 1943. 
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in terms of mote attainable vocational goals. 
This process is not one which can be culminated 
in any single interview, nor in a short period of 
time, but extends over one or sometimes even two 
years. There are opportunities through combi- 
nation programs for a student to explore his vo- 
cational interests or those which may be sug- 
gested as alternatives by the counselor and per- 
haps to satisfy himself that professional work 
may actually be beyond his ability. One of the 
research programs undertaken indicated that a 
combination of course work in Vocational Orien- 
tation plus vocational counseling by the trained 
vocational counselor was highly successful in 
orienting students toward more suitable vocation- 
al objectives. This procedure is probably one 
of the most important functions of the college 
in the lives of the students, although it does not 
show in tangible results. 

A brief review of the positive contributions 
made by the General College during its relatively 
short period of existence is impressive. It has 
championed the idea of general education, and 
has developed it to an effective level at the 
University. Through its research projects, the 
college has determined the real life needs of 
young adults in modern society,’ and has studied 
intensively the young men and women who are 
enrolled and who are in many ways typical of 
college freshmen and sophomores. The college 
has developed an effective counseling system and 
procedures to facilitate educational and voca- 
tional guidance. It has also developed a flexible 
curriculum which provides opportunity for ex- 
ploration of occupational or vocational interests 
and for tryouts of selected courses in other col- 
leges of the University. The college has spon- 
sored a courageous self-appraisal which has been 
important in revealing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the general education approach.” And, 
finally, in spite of a number of natural limita- 
tions, it has fulfilled a long-felt need for two- 
year terminal education at the college level. 

Any appraisal of a college program would be 
incomplete at this time without some mention 
of its possible applications to postwar conditions. 
All signs point to a considerable increase in col- 
lege attendance after this war, as after World 
War I. There are already a number of disabled 
veterans in attendance at the University and in 


*C. Robert Pace, They Went to College: A Study of 951 
Former University Students. University of Minnesota Press. 
Minneapolis. 1941. 

®Ruth E. Eckert, Outcomes of General Education: An Ap- 
— of the General College Program. University of Minnesota 
ress. Minneapolis, 1943, 
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the General College, and when hostilities cease 
and demobilization begins there will be in addi- 
tion many returning ex-service personnel, war 
workers, and government employees, as well as 
the students coming directly from high school. 


It is fairly evident, even at the present time, 
that the training to be provided for many of 
these individuals should, of necessity, be in large 
measure terminal and vocational in nature. The 
State of New York has already made plans for 
the establishment of some twenty Technical In- 
stitutes in various parts of the state to provide 
sub-professional and technical education in con- 
nection with general education. Throughout the 
whole country, colleges and other institutions are 
making plans for serving the returned service men 
and women. However much the various pro- 
grams planned may differ from one another, 
there is at least the certainty that the educational 
institutions will not be caught unprepared for 
the postwar influx of students. 


The staff of the General College has given 
considerable thought to the necessity of provid- 
ing for the probable demands for postwar educa- 
tion. In recent years, the thinking of the staff 
has been in the direction of supplying programs 
which will provide for vocational training at the 
sub-professional or technician level within a 
framework of general education. General educa- 
tion is not in any sense antithetical to vocational 
education, although it deals primarily with the 
non-specialized activities of living. Rightly con- 
ceived, general education would be complemen- 
tary to and enhance the values of specialized 
training. 

With this in mind the staff of the General 
College in preparing the College Bulletin for 
the years 1943-45 listed seven vocational se- 
quences. These sequences consist of groupings 
of courses within the General College plus a 
number of selected courses in other departments 
of the university, and enough elective credits to 
complete a two-year program. The vocational in- 
terest of the individual provides a unifying fac- 
tor around which the proposed courses are or- 
ganized. The seven areas described in the bul- 
letin with suggested vocational outlets are: 1. 
Child Care; 2. Pre-nursing and Related Medi- 
cal Arts; 3. Pre-embalming;, 4. Health Services; 
5. Commercial Art; 6. General Clerical; 7. Sales 
and Business Contacts. In proposing these vo- 
cational sequences, the General College is not 
attempting to duplicate the work of the four- 
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year or professional schools at the University, 
nor that of the commercial trade schools. The 
programs are aimed at preparing the students for 
sub-professional or technician level for which 
workers are so greatly in demand. Many occu- 
pations will give specific skill training on the 
job itself, but a background of general educa- 
tion with some broad vocational applications 
would be extremely valuable for a person going 
into this level of work. 

No one yet knows with certainty how the col- 
leges can best meet the needs of the many stu- 
dents who will seek further education after the 


war. In all probability it will be desirable to 


provide a flexible curriculum, a highly developed 
counseling system, and definite vocational ap- 
plications within the courses of study. The need 
for a combination of general education and vo- 
cational training on the sub-professional level 
has long existed, but the war and its aftermath 
will bring the need into sharper focus. In so far 
as the General College of the University of Min- 
nesota offers such a type of program and counsel- 
ing service, it may well be that it can provide sub- 
stantial leadership in the development of plans 
for effective training for ex-service personnel and 
others whose education has been interrupted be- 
cause of the war. 


What Should Working Students Do 
With Their Earnings? 


By DANIEL MELCHER 


Prepared for the AMERICAN TEACHER by The Education Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department 


week? Or $50 a week? 

Perhaps you graduated slowly from a penny 
a day to a dollar a week, and to larger sums in- 
tended to cover lunches and carfare and clothes. 
Earning power came slowly, and responsibilities 
followed close. 

Not so for many of today’s youngsters. They 
are jumping direct into man’s work at 50c to $1 
an hour—in summer 48 hours or more of it. 

This happened last summer to a boy in Quincy, 
Massachusetts. He had never earned more than 
a couple of dollars a week. But when school 
closed he went to work in a shipyard. The first 
week he earned $52. The next week, $62.50. 
Then $70 each week for the rest of the summer. 


H.. long was it before you earned $25 a 


He had developed great plans for spending 
this wealth, but Dad put an end to them. 

“You'll keep out $3 a week for expenses, son, 
and put the rest into War Bonds. Yes, you 
earned it. But you’re not in war work just for 
money, are you? Will your working help bring 
‘em back sooner if your spending tempts some 
other fellow away from war work and into the 
production of sodas and clothes and dance music 
for you?” 

Dad made his point stick. Not all Dads will 
be able to do so, however. 

The answer is not an easy one. Take 16-year 
Bill Jr’s view: 

“When a fellow’s taking pre-induction courses 
in high school, and he’s working in a war plant 


LEFT: Girl inspectors in Douglas Aircraft plant. Long Beach, Calif, CENTER: Work in a bakery helps the man- 
power shortage as much as work in a war plant—especially if earnings go into War Bonds. RIGHT: Bill Brady, 
Silver Spring, Md., attends school in the morning and works at a local machine shop in the afternoon as part of 


a school-directed program providing work-experience. 





(Oficial OWI photographs by Palmer & Perlitch) 
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after school and vacations, and next year he'll 
be in the Army—well, is that fellow a heel be- 
cause he spends his money to ‘do’ the town on 
weekends?”’ 

This summer perhaps 5 million youngsters will 
be working full or part time. Thy are going to 
work, and for the best of reasons: perhaps even 
producing the weapons they themselves will later 
need. 

Shall we stop them? We can’t. The best we 
can do is: 

(1) Plan carefully to get them back to school 
in the fall. (A full Schools-at-War Program will 
help make school seem a vital part of the war 
effort.) Enlist employer cooperation. 

(2) Create community sentiment and safe- 
guards against permitting young people to work 
excessive hours, or in undesirable surroundings, 
or at hazardous work. 

(3) Help students take advantage of the la- 
bor shortage to try out the line of work they 
hope to enter eventually. Show them that war 
plant jobs are not the only ones that help di- 
rectly to win the war. 

(4) Show them how to handle their earnings 

show them that money brings responsibilities 
and not just opportunities. 

(5) Be sure that every young worker is spe- 
cifically asked to put into War Bonds every 
cent not needed for necessities. Make it easy to 
save by making it easy to buy War Bonds on 
payday from the paymaster. (This is too often 
overlooked in connection with Victory Farm 
Volunteer Emergency projects.) 

Today, Bill Jr. may at 16 have an earning 
power which Bill Sr. didn’t reach until he had 
a home and wife to support. Bill Jr. has no 
responsibilities. 

What can we say to Bill Jr. to convince him 
that while 10%-15% in War Bonds may be all 
right for Dad, 50% in War Bonds is more like 
it for Bill Jr? 

There are sound arguments—the problem is 
to present them from Bill Jr’s own viewpoint. 
Suppose we quote some of his fellow students: 

“Buying bonds helps the Marines and boy, 
are they doing a swell job!” says 16-year-old 
Wilton Knox of Houston, Texas. “And if I 
don’t get into the fighting in time the bonds will 
be a good investment.” Wilson is making about 
$34 a week in the shipyards, and out of this 
pays his mother $7 a week, and buys an $18.75 
bond. 

Student editors at Kankakee High School re- 
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cently made a survey and reported: 

“T feel my War Bond money will help me 
when I’m in there fighting,” says Harland Marth, 
senior. “I have no immediate relatives in the 
armed forces, but I sure want to help my friends 
who are in this war,” says Harold Lemmer, 
junior. “I have some relatives and friends in the 
service and I figure they need the money in 
bonds more than I do in pleasure.’”—Paul Arm- 
strong, senior. 

Other comments: 

“The least I can do for my friends in uniform 
is help send them what it takes to win—by not 
letting any plant waste time making stuff | 
could do without.” 

“When I get into uniform I’ll be hoping the 
kids still in school are backing me up.” 

“T’ll need the money later to finish my educa- 
tion.” 

“Someday I hope to go in business for myself. 
I'll need money for that.” 

“Someday, I’m going to have a home of my 
own—and children—and that’ll take money.” 

Teachers have a chance to direct more than 
half a billion extra dollars into War Bonds this 
summer, if working youngsters can be taught 
to save $10 a week. And this is another way of 
saying that teachers can put even more than this 
sum into the hands of youngsters seeking an 
education or a start in business or home-making 
in the postwar world. 

The intangible by-products are equally im- 
pressive: 5 million boys and girls will thus be 
encouraged to pass up commercialized amuse- 
ments in favor of more wholesome, less costly 
fun. 











An Open Letter to a Former 
Superintendent of Schools 


As a former teacher in the state of Ohio, I was 
literally amazed to read the letter which you 
recently published in your local newspaper. You 
seem to present the following main contentions 
in your article: 


1. You state that you yourself, as superintendent 
of schools for many years, made a significant contri 
bution to education in the city of , but never 
requested any increase in salary. 

2. You indicate that teachers should not expect 
compensation in wages like other skilled workers but 
should receive their reward in the love of their work 
You admit, however, that they must have some pay 
in order to live. 

3. You declare that the adoption of the Ohio 
Teacher Tenure Law was a serious mistake since you 
—in your long professional career—never knew of 
any teacher being unjustly dismissed. You imply 
that tenure of office promotes indolence. 

4. You deplore especially the fact that the teach 
ers of have descended to the social level of 
plumbers by forming a local of the American Feder 
ation of Labor. You point out that even the min 
isters of the Gospel of Jesus Christ may be next to 
join with the labor movement. 


Having known something of your professional 
career in ——————-, I do not deny that many 
advances in education were made under your 
administration. I do believe, however, that most 
of the steps of progress you mention are common 
to nearly all modern city schools and that you 
would have been seriously remiss in your duties 
as an administrator if these changes had not 
been made in the public schools of your city. 
Furthermore, I cannot understand why— if teach- 
ers should receive their reward in love of work 
you would be willing over the years to accept 
three or four times the salary received by the 
average classroom teacher. Do you contend that 
you loved your work more and, therefore, de- 
served three or four times as much pay as a 
classroom teacher or that you received less joy 
from your work and, therefore, deserved much 
more financial reward? | raise this question se- 
riously because I feel that, if teachers should be 
compensated in love of work, then there is no 
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justification for the large salaries of superinten- 
dents. It is, of course, relatively easy for super- 
intendents receiving several thousand dollars per 
year to preach the philosophy of teaching only 
for the love of the work. The classroom teacher 
trying to rear and educate a family on a poverty 
basis realizes that love of work should be a con- 
comitant of a living wage and not a substitute 
for it. 

Does not the surgeon who charges hundreds 
of dollars for his professional services also love 
his work? In fact, do not all highly skilled work 
ers find a certain joy in their work? Why should 
teachers alone in the wealthy state of Ohio place 
their work on a level which is littie above.char- 
ity? Do you know that the great State of Ohio 
spends many times as much for luxuries as for 
education—and that the cigarette bill alone in 
Ohio is approximately the same as the total cost 
of educating the children of the state? The liquor 
bill in Ohio is probably three times the cost of 
education. Is it a sound economic principle in 
a democratic society for teachers to slave at pov- 
erty wages to save more money for more luxuries? 
Can teachers command the respect of the chil- 
dren and the public if they do not have at least 
a modicum of spunk in defending their civil and 
economic rights? 

You contend that the enactment of the Ohio 
Teacher Tenure Law was a serious mistake. In 
this you take issue not only with the AFT but 
also with the Ohio Education Association and the 
National Education Association, both of which 
are controlled to a large extent by administrators 
and both of which strongly advocate teacher 
tenure laws. On the basis of your argument, it 
is apparent you would also be opposed to all 
civil service laws and to contracts for superin- 
tendents providing employment for a number of 
years. Strangely enough, for many years in Ohio, 
superintendents constituted the only group which 
had tenure of office through legal contracts. 
Whereas a good teacher tenure law provides a 
method of dismissing an incompetent teacher, 
even inefficient superintendents are usually pro- 
tected by legal contracts. 

It is probable that nothing ever added so 
much to the esprit de corps of the teachers of 
Ohio as the removal—by the tenure law—of the 
constant fear of unjust dismissal. This great 
psychological impetus to the teachers of Ohio is 
of far greater significance to the boys and girls 
of the state than the negligible number of teach- 
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ers who would be less energetic because of tenure 
protection. 

Most astounding of all is your argument that 
teachers in a democratic society should not asso- 
ciate themselves with other workers. It seems 
to me that anyone who argues that teachers are 
too good to associate with the parents of their 
children has not learned the true meaning of 
American democracy for which our boys are 
fighting and dying on far-flung battle fronts. Do 
you know that President Roosevelt has said that 
the American Federation of Teachers can con- 
tribute much toward winning the war and estab- 
lishing a lasting peace? 

Do you know that the American Federation of 
Labor has a record in the field of education un- 
surpassed by any educational organization in the 
nation? John Dewey, internationally famous 
educator and honorary president of the National 
Education Association, has said: “If all teachers 
were within the teachers’ unions, and if they 
were not merely somewhat nominal members who 
try to keep their dues paid, but active working 
members who came into contact with the labor 
unions, with the working men of the country and 
their problems, I am sure that more would be 
done to reform and improve our education, and 
to put into execution the ideas and ideals written 
about and talked about by progressive educators 
and reformers than by any other one cause what- 
soever, if not more than by all other causes to- 
gether.” 

Many of the nationally known educators under 
whom your teachers studied are members of the 
AFT. , 

If you believe that teachers are too good to 
associate with plumbers, how do you justify such 
an organization as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? Shall all except the doctors, lawyers, and 
big business men be excluded from the P.T.A.? 
Is it not a fact that teachers have far to go before 
they raise themselves to the economic status of 
plumbers? 

Finally, you express the fear that if teachers 
organize, ministers may be next. Actually, there 
are already many ministers in the labor move- 
ment. One of the vice-presidents of the AFT is 
an ordained minister. President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor was a Baptist 
minister. A few years ago, a number of ministers 
from New York City applied for membership in 
the AFL. Recently, a group of Jewish rabbis 


formed an AFL union. In this connection, I 
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would remind you that the great Teacher was a 
carpenter and his disciples were fishermen, tent 
makers, etc. Have you read “The Robe” by 
Douglas? 

In this letter I have not meant to be disre- 
spectful or discourteous to a veteran school ad- 
ministrator. I honor you for the good things you 
have contributed to the education of American 
boys and girls. However, when I read your state- 
ment in the press, I felt that your philosophy is 
so inconsistent with the true principles of demo- 
cratic education, that I was impelled to answer 
in a friendly but emphatic manner. In fact, your 
letter itself is such persuasive evidence of the 
need of organization on the part of classroom 
teachers, that I am wondering whether you did 
not write it to arouse the teachers to the defense 
of their democratic rights. If this be your subtle 
motive, I want to thank you for what is doubtless 
your greatest contribution to education and the 
public schools of ——— 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) IRVIN R. KUENZLI. 


Mr. Kuenzli Visits Vancouver, 
Alaska, and Locals in Northwest 


Mr. Kuenzli has just returned from a visit to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to Alaska, and to 
various AFT locals in the Northwest area. 

In Vancouver he addressed the newly-organ- 
ized British Columbia Teachers Federation and 
the British Columbia P.-T.A. convention. He 
spoke also at a joint meeting of these two organ- 
izations and at the convention of the British 
Columbia teachers of physical education. 

Officers of the British Columbia Teachers Fed- 
eration told Mr. Quenzli that the AFT literature 
sent to them last year was largely responsible for 
persuading the group to affiliate with organized 
labor. 

On his tour of the Northwest area he visited 
the local in Butte, Montana, and seven locals in 
Washington: Bellingham, Anacortes, Everett, 
Olympia, Seattle, Bremerton, and Tacoma. 

Mr. Kuenzli went to Alaska at the request of 
Frank Marshall, the AFL representative for 
Alaska. There he conferred on educational prob- 
lems with teachers, labor leaders, and the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska. During his stay in Alaska plans 
were made to introduce a tenure bill in the legis- 
lature of Alaska, which at the present time is 
quite favorable to organized labor. 
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Lula School, Leader of Community Progress 


By J. E. JONES, Postmaster, Lula, Georgia 


RITING articles is not exactly in my line. 
W But since I am asked to write about Lula 
School at Lula, Ga., I am willing to try. I have 
thought a great deal about it. Many people have 
asked me about it. I’ve tried to explain. What I’m 
going to say here is just the plain truth about 
how one school and community have sought to 
make American democracy real in every day 
living. 

Ours is the typical Georgia town. It is small, 
predominantly rural. There is nothing unusual 
about it or us. Our location on a main north 
and south highway and the Southern Railroad 
gives us easy outlet, but many other places have 
the same facilities. Our background is one of 
large land ownership and farm tenants who often 
have known pinched and scanty rations. This 
condition retards progress. But in spite of this, 
the Lula School has developed a program that is 
far reaching, and has become widely known and 
talked about among progressive educators dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Prior to the last two years the school had its 
many ups and downs. It operated as an in- 
dependent system. There were wrangles and 
disputes, with much hard feeling. Superintend- 
ents seldom stayed more than one or two years. 
In fact, some left in six months. There was much 
stir and trouble around the school. The trustees, 
harried by numerous problems, concerned them- 
selves not only with finances but school discipline 
also. Verily, the Lula School earned the reputa- 
tion over the state of being a hard place to teach. 

With the help of the federal government, amid 
much wrangling and opposition, bonds were float- 
ed and a new building, modern in every sense, 
was erected in 1937. Even then school affairs 
were not smooth. There were bickerings and 
strife. Definitely the school was not offering 
community leadership. The effectiveness of its 
educational program was seriously doubtful. 

Today the picture is different. Today the Lula 
School is active, strong, vigorous. It is reaching 
out to the homes and adults. It is going be- 
yond the immediate community to other sections. 
It has attracted the attention of educators and 
leaders in many places. Dr. M. D. Collins, State 
Superintendent of Schools in Georgia, has com- 
mended it as doing a “unique piece of work.” 


The Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C., has singled it out for unusual service to 
the war effort. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has 
praised its work. Aubrey Williams, after visit- 
ing and seeing the school in action for a week, 
stated publicly that he only wished his own 
sons could have had the opportunity to attend 
Lula High School. Many leaders and educators 
have come to visit and talk. 


How Did the Change Come? 

It is not difficult to answer the question of 
how the change was effected, although it has been 
a difficult job to do. As postmaster in the town 
of Lula, I keep in close touch with all civic, 
educational and community matters. I have 
lived in this section all my life. I have five chil- 
dren in the Lula School. My oldest son, who 
recently joined the Navy, receives his diploma 
this spring. No one is more concerned with edu- 
cation than I. How has the change come about? 

At the end of the 1943 term last May, in a 
radio address from Gainesville, Georgia, I made 
the following statement, which still stands: “We 
have just closed the best term of school Lula has 
ever known. We believe in giving credit where 
it is due, and to do that we have to give Prof. 
D. L. West credit for our school’s progress this 
year. 

“Mr. West has been a great source of in- 
formation and inspiration to our school and 
community. We are glad at this time to have 
the opportunity to speak our appreciation for 
his untiring efforts. We appreciate the manner 
in which he has our students thinking about local, 
domestic, and international problems. He has 
consistently carried through a program of “Edu- 
cation for Victory.” His teaching and attitude 
have contributed to the finest and highest type 
of patriotism, because he bases his thought and 
action firmly on the true American spirit, the 
best American tradition. His program has met 
with the heartiest cooperation from both students 
and patrons, as well as the entire faculty of our 
school.” 

So there it is, as simple as that. In reality 
this is the answer to how our school and com- 
munity has been revitalized into a cooperative, 
progressive unit. I am certainly not one to over- 
emphasize individual leadership, but I realize 
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here that the proper kind of progressive leader- 
ship can make all the difference in the world. 


A Word About Mr. West Personally 

In the first place, Mr. West is a modest per- 
son. He has none of the overbearing, dominating 
attitude sometimes associated with hard-boiled 
superintendents. His attitude is characterized by 
consideration for his teachers, students, and 
patrons. While he has definite opinions and holds 
to them doggedly, he does not try to force his 
will on others. Many people have wondered how 
a small community like ours can command the 
services of such a man. The only answer I know 
is that he loves the work and contact with com- 
mon folk life. He is young, a native of the north 
Georgia mountains. He has three degrees, with 
major work on a Ph.D. But degrees have not 
spoiled him. Nor does he overvalue them. They 
merely open doors of opportunity. He has trav- 
eled and studied in Europe, especially in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

But the most important thing about Mr. 
West is his intense devotion to the principles of 
democracy with its full meaning. And I mean 
that. He is free from prejudice and from the 
feeling of superiority along class lines. Since he 
comes from the poor tenant-farmer class, his re- 
sentment against the hardships and exploitation 
they endure, as well as the common people 
generally, drives him forward in the fight for real 
human liberty and equality. 

So this is the answer—a superintendent who 
knows what democracy is, believes in it, has 
unusual ability to work with and influence people, 
and is determined to use every effort to make it 
work. Perhaps to people in the North or East, 
just the matter of one man in a community may 
not sound important. But I state frankly that 
this sort of thing is unusual in Georgia. It makes 
a world of difference down here, the difference 
between a static and a progressive school, a bick- 
ering factional community and progressive co- 
operation. 


Some School and Community Activities 

One of the remarkable things about the Lula 
School is the spirit and enthusiasm shown by the 
students. This was not developed immediately. 
But after patient work, the school was able to 
go under a complete student council government 
at the beginning of the present term. Students 
actually have responsibility for discipline. The 
seriousness with which they assume this respon- 
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sibility may be judged from the following student 
editorial, which appeared in a recent issue of the 
schoo! newspaper, the Monthly Scrapper: 


EDITORIAL 
By Winnie Lee 

Our Student Council had a meeting recently to take up 
the problem of a high school girl who had stayed out of 
school. This girl had left home to come to school, but 
stopped at Bellton and went somewhere else. 

This action was an infraction of our school standard, 
and we regret very much that it was necessary to disci- 
pline the student in question. However, since it occurred, 
we are glad that the Student Council is able to take it 
up and make a proper decision. In this case we re- 
quested the offending student to write an essay on “How 
I Can Improve My School Spirit.” 

Such a petty offense may seem insignificant, perhaps. 
But at a time like this, and in a school like ours, where 
we are truly trying to run things democratically, we feel 
that it to correct such matters 
promptly. This student was not only missing classes, but 


is our responsibility 


she was tearing down the high standards of the Lula- 
Bellton School and helping to create an attitude which 
might, if unchecked, lead backward instead of forward 
to greater progress. 

This is an example that can apply to all of us. It is 
important to come to school every day, prepare your 
lessons well before coming, give perfect attention in the 
classroom, and try to learn as much as possible in prep- 
aration for the years ahead of us. We’ll need it all later, 
be sure of that. For it’s going to take the best we can ° 
do to build this world back to normal and to make the 
progress that must be made in the future. This is no 
time to waste time. 

It is our hope that from now on each student will feel 
that he has a definite responsibility for everything affect- 
ing our school. This comes out in our school spirit and 
co-operation. Our Lula-Bellton School now has an en- 
viable reputation. We don’t believe there is another 
school in Georgia ahead of it. We want to keep it that 
way. And we, the students, must do our share and 
accept our responsibility. 

A special feature, unique among high schools in 
all Georgia, is the school’s radio program. Under 
the title of “Education for Victory,” this broad- 
cast has been heard every Friday afternoon for 
the past two years. Not a single Friday has been 
missed, including the three vacation months of 
last summer. Students themselves prepare these 
programs and give them. Every high school stu- 
dent has been on at least one broadcast, and the 
majority of elementary students, from the first 
grade up. 

In all war effort drives—scrap metal, Red 
Cross, etc.—the Lula School has led all others in 
Hall County. 

Being a semi-rural community, the school lead- 
ership has sought to deal with the problems of 
the tenants and small farmers of the section. 


































Under its leadership a Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive was organized and chartered by the National 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union. 
The Cooperative has purchased and installed a 
hammer feed mill. A sorghum syrup making out- 
fit was installed and made 700 gallons last fall 
for the farmers of the section. This sorghum was 
shipped to 17 different states and the District of 
Columbia. A 
thousands of cans of vegetables and meats each 
season. This spring a sweet potato hotbed has 
been constructed and 20 bushels of certified seed 
put out. These will produce thousands of plants 
to supply farmers of this region. The foundation 
has been laid for a thousand-bushel sweet potato 


community cannery processes 


curing house, and is now in process of construc- 
tion. 

Some of the work of the vocational classes is 
described in the following article from the Lula 
school newspaper: 





For Delegates to the AFT 
Convention in Chicago 


If you visit Chicago this summer you will find the 
exhibit of French paintings from the Chester Dale Col- 
lection at the Art Institute richly rewarding. They supple- 
ment the comprehensive series of French paintings from 
Delacroix to the present. The Institute proudly proclaims 
that it has the best collection of modern French art in 
the world. 

THE STAIRWAY, BELLEVILLE 
By Alphonse Quizet 


Collection, on loan to the Art 
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The Chester Dale Institute 






















HIGH LIGHTS OF VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
By L. V. Lunsford 
rhe Lula-Bellton High School 
consist of nineteen students. 


vocational classes of 


These classes take part in all kinds of work in agricul 
ture and animal husbandry by first studying the job in 
the classroom, then going out in the field and actually 
doing the job. 

Here are some of the things that the classes have done 
this school year: At the beginning of school the boys’ 
toilet was remodeled, school grounds were cleaned off and 
grass seed was sown around the building. Second, there 
was a syrup mill installed on the school property and 
Third, a hammer mill was in- 
stalled, which the boys helped do; also some of the 
Fourth, the boys have been 
The vocational teacher and 


boys helped make syrup. 


operation was by the boys 
out helping to butcher hogs 
boys have done quite a bit of work in the field of cas 
tration of pigs for the farmers of the community 

A number of trips have been made to farms to study 
poultry, livestock and crops. 

These classes have helped to can about seventy-five 
thousand pints of food, under the supervision of the 
vocational teacher and H. O. Tate. 

The classes will put out some plant beds and will help 
to construct a potato curing house for the community 
on the school property. 

These are just a few activities inspired by the 
school and carried on under its leadership and 
guidance. But in addition to these activities in 
its own community, the school reaches out and 
assists in many other communities. Six locals 
of the National Farmers Union have been organ- 
ized and chartered under the guidance and en- 
couragement of the Lula School. The Superin- 
tendent has taken an active part in helping 
teachers in Carroll County to organize into the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

Needless to say, all these activities, success- 
fully carried out, mean that the community is 
united and is behind its school. No funds from 
any foundation or individual have been solicited 
or secured. No college or university “uplift” ef- 
forts have been imported. It has every bit come 
from the local people, with local funds, leader- 
ship, and cooperation. What has happened here 
can be repeated in any Georgia community. 

In closing may I add that the Lula School is 
taking the lead in this section now for better 
salaries for Georgia teachers. In my own per- 
sonal opinion, this is one of the greatest needs in 
Georgia. Too long our teachers have held posi- 
tions of servile insecurity, and have been kicked 
about by any local clique, paid shameful salaries, 
and looked upon as community flunkies. In order 
to teach democracy, teachers must themselves be 
free spirits, able to look the world in the eye 
squarely and fearlessly. 
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The Four Freedoms and the Teacher 
By V. E. LEICHTY 
V. E. Leichty is president of Local 624, East Lansing, Michigan 


Anyone who does any serious thinking about 
the problems of the teacher sooner or later finds 
himself confronted with certain seeming dilem- 
mas. One of the most insoluble appears to be 
that which concerns freedom of speech. As a 
group, teachers are well educated and law abiding 
citizens. As such, they should be leaders in de- 
mocracy, and the community should give care- 
ful consideration to their opinions on political, 
social and economic problems. But most teach- 
ers are forced to practice an emasculated democ- 
racy that consists only of voting. 

In a sense, this may be the fault of the teacher 
herself. In striving to be objective the teachers 
of the past generations have quite consistently 
attempted to teach all sides of questions without 
expressing a judgment of the value of any side. 
In many cases it may be doubtful whether they 
have even made such judgments. Many have pre- 
ferred to hide behind what they have euphe- 
mistically termed the ethics of the profession. It 
is little wonder that they have seldom been lead- 
ers. A leader must go in some direction. It may be 
the wrong direction, but at least those who follow 
him and those who oppose him know what he has 
set as his general objective. Both students and 
parents want more definite answers than “It all 
depends.”” Because more definite answers have 
not been given, the general public has come to 
look upon the teacher as a sort of futile being. 

Any freedom involves responsibilities. Judg- 
ments must be the result of careful study; they 
must not be based upon emotional thinking or 
prejudice: But if the teacher is ever to have 
academic freedom and the full rights of citizen- 
ship, she must be true to her convictions. Until 
she is willing to assume the responsibilities of 
freedom of speech, she cannot be considered wor- 
thy of it. It is the responsibility of the com- 
munity to assure the teacher such freedom; it is 
the responsibility of the teacher to use that free- 
dom in a way that she honestly believes will help 
the community. 

In connection with the first freedom one other 
point—freedom of speech for the student— 
should be mentioned. 

Citizenship cannot be taught in a vacuum. The 
student will learn no more about actual democ- 
tracy from going through the motions of electing 
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or participating in a faculty-dominated student 
council than a little girl learns about child care 
from playing with a doll. He may learn the pro- 
cedure of voting just as the child may learn the 
procedure of putting on a diaper, but until some 
of the actual responsibilities of democracy or 
child care weigh upon them neither will learn very 
much of real value. The practice of democracy 
must begin with the young child and, like the 
adult, he must have the opportunity to learn 
from his mistakes. “Freedom’s a hard-bought 
thing.” 

Freedom of religion, like freedom of speech, is 
guaranteed to us by the constitution. In most 
larger communities little effort is made to force 
a teacher to attend a church whose teachings are 
contrary to her beliefs. However, in many small 
communities, particularly those that support but 
one or two churches, the Protestant teacher is 
often expected, in fact almost required, to take 
an active part in church work—to teach a Sun- 
day school class, to sing in the choir, etc. 

Some communities even go so far as to insist 
that the teacher spend her weekends in the town 
or village. The teacher should not only have the 
right to attend the church of her own choice; she 
should also have the right to abstain from church 
attendance if she so wishes. 

Whether we teachers like it or not, and whether 
we feel that it is or is not the school’s responsi- 
bility, we are faced with the necessity of teaching 
much of the morals and ethics that formerly were 
taught in the church and in the home. Added to 
this is the problem of teaching tolerance for the 
beliefs of others. If we are not to follow in the 
footsteps of our Nazi enemies, we must continue 
to stress the values of such fundamentals as truth, 
honesty, fair play, and consideration for others; 
and we must show the dangers of such things as 
anti-Catholicism, anti-Semitism, and race hatred. 
We must admit that in many cases we have failed 
to do this. Whenever the achievement of the goal 
has become more important in the minds of our 
young people than is the manner in which it is 
achieved, our education has been deficient. When- 
ever our people do their thinking about religious 
and racial problems entirely in terms of their 
emotions, the education they have received has 
certainly been defective. The theory of a master 
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race 1s a German, not an American ideology. 

In times like these, there is a tendency for the 
teacher to become most concerned about the third 
freedom. Certainly it is the responsibility of the 
community to provide an adequate salary for its 
teachers at all times. By an adequate salary is 
meant one that is large enough to permit the 
teacher to live in at least moderate comfort twelve 
months in the year. One of the occupational 
hazards of the profession might be said to be 
that of living with relatives during the summer 
months. It is no secret that teachers are among 
the best customers of the small loan business. 
Summer expenses force them to be. 

It seems not only fair, but also wise, that the 
community should encourage its teachers to pre- 
pare themselves better for their work by paying 
them an additional bonus large enough to cover 
at least the cost of tuition and books when they 
attend summer school. A similar contribution 
should be made when teachers do any extensive 
traveling during the summer months. 

In addition to the provision for the immediate 
needs of the teacher there must be some assurance 
that she will not be faced with poverty when her 
period of service is ended. Ideally, this provision 
should be made in terms of real wages. With 
prices as they are today, to speak of most present 
provisions as “retirement’’ is euphemistic. 

In return for freedom from want the teacher 
has many responsibilities to the community. Her 
greatest, of course, is to her students. She owes 
it to them to be at her best, physically, mentally, 
and moraliy. She also owes it to them to insist 
that classes be small enough and teaching loads 
light enough to insure each of them the indi- 
vidual attention he or she needs. She owes it to 
them to insist that they have adequate equipment 
to work with and decent buildings to work in. 
The teacher who continually accepts an overload 
and who puts up with any old kind of equipment 
does no service to her pupils, the community, or 
the profession. 

As a member of the community the teacher 
should take a part in some of its activities— 
church work, scouting, amateur dramatics, musi- 
cal organizations, social service—whatever her 
training, abilities and tastes suggest. She should 
not attempt to be active in too many fields, for 
she can do so only at the expense of her teaching. 
Every abnormal child, every broken home, every 
failure of any social agency adds to the wants 
and needs of a community. It is the teacher’s 
job to help alleviate some of these, but she must 





recognize that they are not primarily her respon- 
sibility. 

To face such situations the teacher must be 
free from other worries. Freedom from fear is 


essential if we are to have honest and good teach- 


ing in our schools. The most common basis of 


teacher fear is insecurity of tenure. A good tenure 
agreement is an asset to both the teacher and the 
community. Unless there is such an agreement 
the teacher seldom feels herself to be a part of 
the community. Relatively few public school 
teachers stay in a community for even five years. 
Very few buy homes in the community in which 
they teach. When the teacher feels that she is 
no more than temporary hired help, her efforts 
to make the community a better place in which 
to live can scarcely be expected to be more than 
superficial. 

Likewise, the community is seldom at ease with 
the itinerant teacher. In most cases where teach- 
ers have made themselves felt as a power for 
good, they have first been members of the com- 
munity in which they worked for a long period 
of time. 

Security of tenure 
ing her job—is a necessity if a teacher is to do her 
best work. In teaching as elsewhere, freedom 
from fear is the key to the other freedoms. If the 
feacher has it she can freely discuss salaries with 
her superintendent or board of education, she can 
settle herself and really make the community her 
home, she can be active in the community enter- 
prises in which she is interested, and she can as- 
sume the full rights of citizenship both inside and 
outside the classroom. If she does not have this 
last freedom, she can never be certain of having 
any of the others. 


freedom from fear of los- 





CORRECTION 

In the January issue we stated that the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
supported the principle of federal aid but 
did not support S. 637. Recently we were 
informed that the position of that organi- 
zation was that while S. 637 was not in 
every respect just what they would have 
desired, yet they felt that the need for fed- 
eral aid was great enough to allow them to 


support the bill. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 


Two and a half 


SEQUEL IN DULUTH 
age DULUTH, MINN 
ago, when we got our charter in Duluth, they 


told us that ours was the first large teachers’ association 
to come into the AFT in a body, leaving no unaffiliated 
group behind. That story has been told in the AMERICAN 


years 


TEACHER, but a summary is necessary as background for 
the events that have followed. 

We had a good teachers’ association, 400 classroom 
teachers paying $12 dues, a salaried executive secretary, 
and a vigorous program, but we were taking a licking 
Our superintendent of schools was cutting the organ- 
ization to pieces, firing teachers on a pretense of lack 
of position, while he hired others for their work. Mean- 
while he blocked adoption of a salary schedule, kept the 
cuts in force, gave substitute wages for regular work, 
loaded up big classes, etc. 

The fight came to a head on the Ging-Bunting tenure 
cases, two dismissals for alleged lack of position, which 
our association fought in court. During the fight we took 
a step we had been debating for over a year, applying 
for a charter from the AFT. 

The lower court and then the supreme court reversed 
the school board on our tenure cases, but sent them 
back to the scheol board for re-hearing, undecided. The 
cases stood at this point in the last article on the Duluth 
situation. 

A lot has happened since then. 

Our local worked with the Duluth Federated Trades 
Assembly to get support for a good school board ticket 
Previously, a taxpayers’ group, under the name of the 
Citizens Ticket, had held all nine places on the Duluth 
school board. A genuinely non-partisan ticket, contain- 
ing some labor members, and with labor support, was 
put into the field under the name of the Community 
Ticket. Although it was not a labor ticket, it was the 
prospect of solid labor support which made it possible 
to interest good sponsors and candidates. For once a 
slate seemed to have a chance against the previously 
invincible Citizens Ticket, and the friends of the schools 
took heart enough to bother casting their votes. The 
new Community Ticket carried 70 out of 75 precincts. 

The board majority was still Citizens Ticket, 6 to 3 
The re-hearings for Virgil Ging and Elizabeth Bunting 
had to come before a board controlled by those who 
had fired them. The board delayed the re-hearings until 
we forced them by mandamus. Then, on advice of their 
attorney, they reinstated the teachers with full back 
pay, because the evidence would not support a dismissal 
under the court’s ruling. 

Meanwhile, the teachers of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
who come under our same tenure law, were making 
plans to plug the loophole shown by the Duluth cases. 
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By WARREN CREEL, Local 692 


A seniority provision is the answer, since it blocks the 
dismissal of established teachers to make room for new 
hirings. We joined with them, and by our combined 
efforts we got a seniority amendment through the legis- 
lature by a narrow margin. The superintendents of the 
three cities used their heaviest artillery against it. 

Last spring brought another school election, and the 
Community Ticket carried 69 precincts out of 75, giv 
ing a majority on the board from the labor-supported 
ticket. To everyone’s amazement, that eminent oppo- 
nent of tenure, Dr. H. H. Eelkema, the Duluth super- 
intendent, proceeded to declare that he was under tenure, 
although superintendents previously had been considered 
excluded. 

A curious legal battle dragged through the summer, 
while Dr. Eelkema insisted on reporting for work after 
he was dismissed, and fought out his court actions. In 
the fall the supreme court ruled that he was not covered 
by Minnesota’s tenure law. 

Dr. Eelkema’s next step (taken after his dismissal and 
after expiration of his contract) was to join the army, 
getting a major’s commission, and to apply to the 
astounded school board for a military leave of absence, 
which he did not get. 

After three months the army returned him to civilian 
life, on inactive duty, for reasons we know not of. This 
spring he formally requested the school board to rein- 
state him in the job, claiming the right under law, as a 
veteran. Unless all signs fail he is preparing to go to 
court again 

His maneuvers have surprised everyone in town except 
the teachers. We lived under that sort of foolishness for 
eight years, and beat ourselves out against a stone wall 
of support put up by a school board drawn from the 
ranks of the most prominent people. Now we have our 
affiliation, as a link with the community and a support 
from the community, and things are different. 

This spring came the third school board election since 
we affiliated. The terms end for the three remaining Cit- 
izens Ticket members. No one knows why, but they 
did not file for re-election. Nobody at all was filed by 
the old Citizens Ticket, that had dominated the Duluth 
schools for nearly two decades. The three nomimees of 
the labor-supported Community Ticket went in without 
opposition of any kind. 

Our organization, founded in 1910, has managed the 
readjustment to affiliation without too many bumps. 
The split foretold by some did not develop. We lost 
about 25 members last year, but have come up a little 
more than that this year. Our present membership, 404, 
With 


court expenses and per capitas we have had to raise 


is better than 75% of the class room teachers. 
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our dues to $18. This does not include MEA and NEA 
dues, which most of us pay in addition. 

The other threatened result of affiliation, a loss of 
public support, of course did not take place, as the school 
elections show. The public feels that we are vigilant for 
education, and respects us the more for it. They learned 
in recent years that the school services as well as the 
teachers were sacrificed by the Citizens Ticket regime 


After years of retreats and losses, some of the losses 
involving tragedy for dismissed teachers, and after years 
of seeing an educational system twisted out of efficiency 
and normal operation, it seems uncanny that’ we can 
get support and victories now through the same organ- 
ization, simply because we are affiliated with the rest 
But after all, we are op- 
It works. 


of the workers’ organizations. 
erating with allies now instead of alone. 


Gary Teachers Bring Suit for $25,000 


in Cases Involving Tenure Law 


4 GARY, IND—wWith the 
Teachers Union, Local 4, four veteran teachers have 
total of 


support of the Gary 


filed suits against the Gary school city for a 
$25,000 in back salaries for the school years 1941-42 and 
1942-43. The loss of salary suffered by these four teach- 
ers was caused by a board regulation providing that 
teachers over 66 years of age should be plac ed at the bot- 
tom of the salary scale, even though they continued to 
teach the same subjects and the same number of hours 
as in the past. 

In one case the teacher’s salary was reduced from $300 
a month to $110; in another, from $180 to $110; in the 
third case, from $190 to $125; 
to $150. 


The Gary local hopes to accomplish two things through 


in the fourth, from $250 


the suits: (1) to win back pay for all withheld salaries; 


(2) to have the rule rescinded by the board of education 

These suits are of importance to all locals because they 
will establish whether or not the state tenure law is vio- 
lated when salaries are decreased solely on the basis of 
age. The suits involve the question of whether a local 
school board may make rulings which set aside the pro- 
tective provisions of state laws 

According to the 1933 New Pension Law of Indiana 
teachers on the old pension plan may exercise an option: 
they may either continue on the old plan, which pro- 
vides $720 a year after 40 years of service, but does not 
set any compulsory retirement age; or they may choose 
to go under the new pension plan, which provides a pen- 
sion of $960 a year after 35 years of service, but has a 
compulsory retirement age of 66. 


Many older teachers chose to remain under the provi- 
sions of the older pension plan because they would have 
had to pay up huge arrearages, in some cases more than 
$3,000, in order to be eligible to come under the new 
plan, with its larger pension. Some teachers were simply 
unable to pay such large amounts. But even if they had 
been able to pay them, the life expectancy of the older 
teachers would not warrant paying large arrearages. 
Furthermore, the salary earned by continuing to teach 
for several years after reaching the age of 66—especially 


since many of the older teachers were at the top of the 


salary schedule—would exceed the extra amount they 


would receive from the larger pension under the new plan 


Although it is true that last September, following the 
protests of the Gary local, the board of education re- 
stored these teachers to their former salary status, it did 
not pay them the amounts which they had lost in the 
two preceding years because of the reduction of their 
salaries. Neither has the board rescinded the rule by 
which it reduced the salaries of teachers reaching the age 
of 66. The result is that all teachers who are still on the 
old pension plan are uncertain what their status will be 
when the war emergency has passed. 

Throughout the controversy the grievance committee 
of the Gary local has carefully followed established pro- 
cedures. After securing reliable legal opinion a commit- 
tee of the local tried to persuade the school board to 
settle out of court. Notice was served that the union 
would institute suits unless a satisfactory settlement was 
made. The board, on the advice of its attorney, de- 
clined to negotiate for a settlement of the claims 

Later the union committee again approached the board 
with the proposal that a friendly suit be filed in one case 
and that if the court found for the teachers the board 
would make a settlement on all similar cases. This the 
board declined to do, in the belief that it could not 
legally bind the school city in such a manner. 

According to the attorney for the board, the cases 
involve questions of vital importance to all school boards 
of Indiana, especially in respect to the tenure law. He 
told the board that he anticipated the cases would be 
carried to the supreme court regardless of the outcome 
in the lower court. 

In each of the four cases the teacher is seeking not 
only back salary, but $1,000 for attorney fees and a 
$2,000 penalty. The penalties asked against the school 
city are based on the state employers’ liability statute, 
which allows an employee to recover from 10 per cent 
of the amount of the salary or wages withheld to double 


the amount. 
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Students, Parents and Labor Win 
Reinstatement of Local President 


79 READING, O—On January 6, a group of 
the Reading Public Schools 


met for the purpose of organizing an AFT local in order 


teachers of the 


to obtain more sincere cooperation between administra- 
tion and faculty, better working conditions, fulfillment 
of the principles of education, better pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships, and improvement of the standards of edu- 
cation. At this time Mr. J. Donald Bradford was elected 
president, with Miss Mary Miss 


Julia Williams, secretary, and Miss Bea Schwart, treas 


Lang, vice-president, 


urer 

After the presentation and acceptance of a charter at 
a dinner meeting held on February 5, the newly-organ- 
ized group set out to gain recognition from the Reading 
Board of 
them officially but 
gaining agent for all teachers.” The board president later 


Education. A committee of teachers met with 


were refused recognition “as a bar- 
gave these words as the basis for their refusal. 

The following week Mr. Bradford, president of the 
through the mail notice of his dismissal, 
When the students obtained this 
information their strike 


resulted, with the pupils asking for his reinstatement. 


local, received 
effective after June 16 
teacher, a 


regarding popular 


Several mass meetings were held for the public to 
discuss the reason for the board’s action, since they had 
Mr. Bradford had been dismissed for “other rea- 
A petition was drawn up 


stated 


sons’ —not union activities 


and signed by five hundred parents asking for Mr. Brad- 


This photograph, which appeared in the Cincinnati Times-Star, 


By ANN R. BILES, 
Publicity Chairman 


ford’s reinstatement and also the resignation of the su- 
perintendent, who was openly blamed for what they 
termed a long-standing lack of cooperation. 

The “other reasons” for Bradford’s removal were given 
as statements made to members of the board in reply 
to one of them who asserted, “We know the superin- 
tendent should be fired, but we think eight or ten of the 
teachers should go with him Bradford emphatically 
stated that he could see no reason to fire eight or ten 


” 


teachers because one man was not doing his job. When 
the citizens denied this as a reason the board unani- 
mously voted for the requested reinstatement, but said 
they would consider at a later date the dismissal of the 
superintendent when evidence was presented. 

An official recognition had been successfully gained, 
too, through a special meeting consisting of the board, 
teacher representatives, and John J. Hurst, president of 
the Cincinnati Labor Council. 

Our local had help and support from AFT members 
of other cities and received splendid cooperation from 
the president and others of the Cincinnati Labor Council 
in introducing and declaring to those in the labor move- 
ment the AFT educational purposes. 

A parents’ has organized the Better School 
League and is employing an attorney to present evidence 
for reasons for dismissal of the superintendent. This 
group is definitely back of the Teachers’ Federation. 


group 


shows Donald Bradford pleading with the 


children of the Reading school to return to their classrooms. Approximately 300 children participated in a student 
strike when they learned that Mr. Bradford had received notice of dismissal. 
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Minnesota College Teachers Local 
Supports Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


44 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
The delegates from the 
Minnesota Federation of College 
Teachers recently submitted to the 
Central Labor Union of Minneapo- 
lis the following resolution favoring 
the enactment of the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill, S. 1161: 


Whereas, The present federal so- 
cial security laws are limited to in- 
dustrial occupational groups and the 
coverage is limited to unemployment 
and old age insurance; and 


Wuereas, The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill, Senate Bill 1161, ex- 
tends the insurance benefits to a 
wider range of occupational groups 
and extends the coverage to perma- 
nent disabilities, to sickness, accident, 
and maternity cases, and to medical 
fees and hospitalization of family 
members; and 


Wuereas, The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill, by extending medical 
care to groups to whom it is now 
financially unavailable, would re- 
quire a larger number of practicing 
physicians and nurses and thus ex- 
tend the practice as well as the bene- 
fits of medicine and surgery; and 


Wuereas, A definite proportion of 
the health insurance premiums would 


be set aside as a fund for defraying 
the cost of medical and surgical re- 
search and thus greatly stimulate 
the extension of medical and surgical 
knowledge; and 

Wuereas, A nation-wide program 
of relief for the needy is set up by 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill to 
supersede the present inequitable re- 
lief programs of the various states; 
therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the Central Labor 
Union of Minneapolis urge upon the 
Minnesota members of the United 
States Senate and of the United 
States House of Representatives to 
enact the provisions of Senate Bill 
1161, known as the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill into law. 

The resolution was accepted and 
all the affiliated local unions were 
urged to ask the Minnesota Con- 
gressmen to support the bill. 

Later three members of Local 444, 
Charles E. Lindblom, Gertrude Vaile, 
Associate Director of Social Work at 
the University of Minnesota, and 
Dr. Max Seham, Clinical Professor 
of Children’s Diseases, analyzed the 
bill on the Central Labor Union 
Voice of Labor radio program. The 
complete broadcast was printed in 
the Minneapolis Labor Review. 


Teachers and Farmers of Carroll County 
Unite for Political Action 


79 CARROLL COUNTY, GA. 

—A historic meeting of 
teachers and farmers was held on the 
night of March 28 at Burwell, Geor- 
gia. 

The Carroll County Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 792, was the invited guest 
of the Burwell local of the National 
Farmers Union. The meeting, which 
was well attended in spite of a heavy 
downpour and flooded roads, was for 
the purpose of finding ways in which 
the two groups could work together. 

Definite action was taken by both 
unions in support of the Hot Lunch 
Program and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, both of which are now 
being attacked by a_near-sighted 
Congress. Each member of the un- 
ions was given a petition on which he 
agreed to get at least twenty names 
from his community asking repre- 
sentatives and senators to support 
these two agencies. 

A letter was sent to Senator George 
in the name of both unions asking 


3p 


him to clarify his position on both 
these issues. A letter of commenda- 
tion was also sent to Senator Russell 
and Representative Camp for their 
fine stand in support of both the 
Hot Lunch Program and the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Final plans were made for the 
county-wide recreation and social to 
be held on the evening of March 
31 in the Municipal Gymnasium of 
Carrollton, Georgia. This meeting 
was sponsored by the Carroll County 
Teachers Union in order to bring 
the teachers of the county together 
to play and to plan for professional 
unity. 

WILLIAM V. VITARELLI. 

NOTE: When we reported, in our 
March issue, on the charter meeting 
of Local 792, we were under the im- 
pression that the teachers of Lula 
were among the members of that 
local. We learned recently that Local 
792 is limited to Carroll County, 
whereas Lula is in Hall County. 


East St. Louis Local 


Holds Open Meeting 


74 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.— 

The East St. Louis Teach- 
ers Federation recently held an open 
meeting at which addresses were 
made by the new president, Robert 
D. Sorrells, and Miss Martha Con- 
nole, an attorney and former school 
board member, who spoke on “Civil 
Rights for Teachers in This Commu- 
nity.” There was also much lively, 
informal discussion of the value of 
teachers’ organizations. 


The East St. Louis Journal cou 
tained a full report of the open 
meeting. The report began as fol- 
lows: 


“Can a professional musician and 
church choir leader, in the face of 
subterranean school board opposition 
and general public apathy, success- 
fully lead a union organization move- 
ment among East St. Louis school 
teachers who regard themselves as 
intellectual individualists ? 

“Robert D. Sorrells, new president 
of the East St. Louis Teachers Fed- 
eration, who majored in voice and 
minored in science and who is teach- 
ing mathematics, apparently is start- 
ing out well to do the job. A dozen 
union application cards resulted from 
the first open meeting of the Fed- 
eration last Thursday night, when 
approximately 100 teachers ‘let their 
hair down’ in the presence of the 
president of the P-T. A. council and 
a reporter and several outside visi- 
tors.” 


At a recent meeting of the East 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union Mr. Sorrells made a strong 
plea for support for his local. Ac- 
cording to the St. Lous Labor Trib- 
une Mr. Sorrells pointed out that “a 
majority of pupils were children of 
union men and that they deserve 
union teachers. He derided the fa 
voritism shown by the school board 
in granting promotions and in as- 
signing jobs.” 

A union organization, he said, 
will cure many of the poor condi- 
tions under which the teachers are 
forced to work. He said the board 
is not utilizing the most modern 
methods available for teaching and 
that the union proposes to force the 
system to do so. 


Following Mr. Sorrell’s address, 
Mr. T. E. Hassell, president of the 
central labor body, directed the dele- 
gates to support the AFT local. He 
suggested that the delegates write to 
school board members and cooperate 
by taking the issue to the Parent- 
Teacher associations. 
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Toledo Citizen Groups 
Study School Finances 


25 TOLEDO, O.—The future 
of the Toledo Public 
Schools looks a trifle brighter as the 
result of a meeting held recently un- 
der the auspices of the Toledo Board 
of Education. It was undoubtedly 
the most representative group of To- 
ledoans that has ever met to discuss 
school finances. It included the lead- 
ers of the two most powerful groups 
in the city who have opposed all 
attempts in the past decade to pass 
real estate levies. All walks of life 
were represented, including the 
church, the city council, business, la- 
bor, the professions, and individuals 
interested in public education. 

After an explanation of the situa- 
tion confronting the schools, discus- 
sion from the floor continued for 
about two hours. Some of the oppo- 
nents of real estate levies, while re- 
iterating their continued opposition 
to any increase in real estate taxes, 
admitted that the Toledo schcols 
were in a financial jam and that 
something had to be done to avert 
disaster. 


Anacortes Elects 
Labor Representative 
on School Board 


751 ANACORTES, WASH.— 

The scheduled dismissal of 
three Anacortes teachers and the 
probable dismissal of at least three 
others was thwarted when organized 
labor, with the cooperation of civic 
groups, elected a labor representative 
on the school board by a landslide 
vote. Such an overwhelming demon- 
stration on the part of the citizens 
resulted in the reelection of all teach- 
ers by the three-man board. 

On the day following this victory 
Mr. Kuenzli visited the Anacortes 
local on his tour of Pacific Coast and 
Western locals. 


Kingston Local 
Presents Program 


78 KINGSTON, N. Y.—An 

excellent and comprehen- 
sive statement of the objectives and 
the program of the Kingston Teach- 
ers Federation was recently presented 
to the Kingston Board of Education, 
The program included proposals con- 
cerning the promotion of teachers, 
the filling of vacancies, summer 
school teaching, size of classes, em- 
ployment of substitute teachers, and 
sabbatical leave. 

A new salary schedule was also 
proposed, according to which the 
largest increases would go to the low- 
est paid group. 
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William N. Malony, former 

vice-president of Local 738, 

was recently promoted to the 

post of elementary schools su- 

pervisor in Council Blufis. 
lowa. 











New York Wins 
Pegged Levy 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—“The only 

piece of constructive legislation 
for education to come out of the 
preponderantly reactionary and vin- 
dictive legislative session just con- 
cluded at Albany was the bill which 
pegs state aid for education at the 
1942-43 level,” reports the Guild 
Bulletin, the publication of the New 
York Teachers Guild, Local 2. 

Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, who rep- 
resented the Empire State Federa- 
tion of Teachers Locals, deserves 
much of the credit for this legisla- 
tion, which was forced from a reluc- 
tant governor and legislature. 

Throughout the legislative session 
the Guild maintained a steady pres- 
sure on the members of the legisla- 
ture. Delegations of Guild members 
called on the governor and more than 
100 legislators. Guild members and 
their friends bombarded Albany with 
telegrams and letters. Ten*organiza- 
tions, representing almost a million 
members, joined with the Guild in 
signing an open letter to the gov- 
ernor demanding increased state aid. 

“The fight is not yet over,” accord- 
ing to the Guild Bulletin. “It must 
be continued to see that the mayor 
does not cut the city’s contribution 
to the educational budget. In addi- 
tion, the Guild will continue its cam- 
paigns for a cost of living salary ad- 
justment, for a solution of the prob- 
lem areas difficulty, for appoint- 
ments, for a realistic evening school 
program, to convince the Board of 
Superintendents and the Board of 
Education that there is no excess 
problem, and for the abolition of the 
boondoggling and unnecessary sum- 
mer service for teachers.” 


Chicago Holds Annual 
Education Conference 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Annual 
Education Conference presented 
by the Chicago local on March 18 
was a significant educational event 
in Chicago. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Democracy Prepares 
for Peace.” 
The morning program consisted of 
stimulating panel discussions on the 
following topics: 


Delinquency—A Threat to Democ- 
racy 

What Price Permanent Victory ? 

The Minority Problem—A Challenge 
to Democracy 

Labor and Capital in the Postwar 
World 

Can Adult Education Vitalize De- 
mocracy ? 

Trends in Education for the Postwar 
World 


At the luncheon meeting four out- 
standing speakers talked on the sub- 
ject “Can We Build Permanent 
Peace?” The speakers were: Dr. 
Charles Merriam, of the National 
Resources Planning Board; Dr. John 
L. Childs, member of fhe AFL Post 
war Planning Committee; Dr. Albert 
W. Palmer, president of the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago; and 
Rev. Harry C. Koenig, S.T.D., of St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Munde- 
lein, editor of “Principles of Peace.” 


Two Large New Locals 
Chartered in New York 


80 NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.— 

The AFT was happy to re- 
ceive recently from a group of Ni- 
agara Falls teachers a charter appli- 
cation bearing 138 signatures. 


80 SCHENECTADY, N.Y- 
After an organization meet- 
ing held on March 29, almost 200 
Schenectady teachers signed the ap- 
plication for an AFT charter. 





Sacramento Local 
Celebrates 25th 
Anniversary 
3 SACRAMENTO, CAL.— 

On March 14 the Sacra- 
mento local celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary by holding 
a dinner meeting honoring past 
presidents. 
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Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a2 “Coke’’, says the Yank in the 
same spirit. In every clime Have a “Coke” is a 
phrase that breaks the ice between strangers. 
That’s why Coca-Cola always belongs in your 
icebox at home. Yes, from the equator to the 
poles, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 
refreshes, —has become the global symbol of 


those who wish well to their fellow men. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


(HERE’S TO YOU) 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 


Coca-Cola called ““Coke’”’. 
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